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JITHIN the limits of a magazine 
| contribution it is not possible 


to recount in detail the financial 
events of five great American wars. I 
shall, therefore, attempt only to point 
out here and there striking incidents of 
peculiar interest, or general conditions, 
which may serve to give, by sugges- 
tion at least, a picture of the whole. 

The War of the Revolution and the 
Civil War will ever stand pre-eminent 
as examples of tremendous endeavor. 
They were heroic struggles of endurance on field and in council. Not less 
often did the fate of the nation hang trembling upon the state of its finances 
than upon the issue of battles and campaigns. In fact, the war for freedom 
was always dangerously near the brink of collapse, owing to the exceeding 
difficulty of raising supplies for the patriot armies. It was embattled poverty 
contending against an empire of tried resources. 

The most striking financial feature of the Revolution is to be found in the 
currency system the Colonists were forced to adopt. Taxes were obnoxious, 
and the legitimate expedient of raising funds by voluntary taxation met with 
small encouragement. Their troubles had come about mainly owing to 
resistance to taxes, and it is even alleged by some writers that the Colonists 
were no more favorable to taxation of any kind than they were to taxation 
without representation. 

It must be remembered, too, that the weakness of governmental authority 
was pronounced, Congress possessing barely more than power to re ommend 
to the several Colonies such measures as, in its judgment, would promote the 
welfare of the Revolution. When the struggle was half over Congress issued 
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an address to the people—one of the several which are pathetic appeals to 
fortitude and patriotism—in which an attempt was made to bolster up by 
words the declining fortunes of the Republic. From that address we gain an 
idea as to the meagre returns from taxation. Congress confessed that, up to 
September 13th, 1779, taxes had brought into the treasury no more than 
$3,027,560. It is probable, too, that most of this sum was paid in depreci- 
ated paper money. 

The expedient of raising supplies by accepting taxes in kind was resorted 
to, but failed miserably, and was early abandoned. Such a scheme threat- 
ened soon to destroy all sentiment in favor of continuing the war, for the 
reason that it savored too strongly of impressment. It was too direct a means 
of obtaining the ‘‘ sinews,’’ and, resulting in confusion among the commissa- 
ries, at the same time causing dissatisfaction among the people, it, like many 
other schemes, was set aside as a failure. 

Loans were never successful. Congress established lean offices throughout 
the various Colonies, and even the effort to borrow back some of its discredited 
paper bills by promises of paying interest was only meagrely, if it is proper 
to use the word at all, successful. In four years only about $33,000,000 was 
realized from loans, and these dollars were like nearly all the others the Colo- 
nists had—they were worth only a fraction of their nominal value. 

A lottery was tried—the United States Lottery. Here, indeed, might have 
been expected success, for it is recorded that by an overabundance of cur- 
rency—that great money-maker, the printing press, having been too diligently 
employed—speculation was rife ; but the lure of a lottery was not sufficient, 
for the prizes were to be 
paid in Continental bills, 
and this alone may ac- 
count for failure. 

Despite the complete 
or partial failure of al- 
most every project for 








raising money and sup- 
plies, one must still ad- 
mire the fortitude of the 
men who planned. They 
had practically nothing 
with which to begin the 
struggle. 

‘We are amazed,”’ 
says Professor Sumner, 
‘* at the recklessness with 
which the Colonists 
plunged into the contest, 








when we realize their de- 

















fenseless condition ; when 
ROBERT MORRIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF FINANCES OF THE we find that they were 
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HON, LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S CABINET, 
AND FINANCIER OF THE LATE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

from house to house in order to obtain weapons ; when we are fore to believe 

that the whole stock of powder in the thirteen Colonies at the time of the 

battle of Lexington must have been reckoned in hundred-weight oe 

a 

r when we see that they were forced to make house to house « ections of 


clothing, stockings and shoes for the army, on a plan less efficient than that 
by which cast-off clothing is now collected for charitable objects ; when we 
see the de sperate straits to which they were reduced for the lack of salt, lead 
and iron—it is hard to understand under what ideas, or with what intention, 
they took up arms in 1775,” 

After all, then, it seems clear there was only one method open to Congress 
for providing funds, and that was to pledge the faith of the Colonists in them- 
selves and the future. They bargained in hope. June 22d, 1775, the 
inevitable step was taken, and Continental notes to the amount of two miiiion 
Spanish milled dollars were authorized. The reluctance of Congress to resort 
to the issue of paper money has been suggested from the fact that, while the 
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GRANT or $200,000, BY ACT OF CONGRESS, TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE, FOR HIS SERVICES 
AND SACRIFICES IN THE WAR OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


(Fac-simile of the original document preserved in the Treasury Department, Washington.) 
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proposition to authorize an issue was yet being considered, it was voted to 


borrow £6,000, needed to buy gunpowder. The Pennsylvania delegation 
supplied this sum, and it was paid back within a month. It would not meet 
the purposes of this article to follow issue after issue; it will be sufficient to 


say that authorities place the total emissions of Continental bills at something 
like $242,000,000 

Many of these issues were counterfeited, which was one of the elements of 
depreciation. Unquestionably, however, perfectly natural laws were at the 
bottom of the Colonists’ financial agonies. Perhaps all the specie in the 
country at the breaking out of the war did not exceed six or eight millions of 
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RECEIPT FOR THE FOREGOING GRANT, SIGNED BY GENERAL LAFAYETTE 








dollars. There were, besides, colonial bills in circulation, more or less uncer- 
tain as to value and quantity. The addition to the circulating medium of 
even a few millions in Continental bills to meet the needs of a population of 
only about °%,000,000 could not fall far short of inflation, and when the 


printing presses were kept going night and day, making wagon loads of 
money, and citizens by the dozen were hired to sign the bills, the inflation 


became overwhelming redundancy, and finally collapse. 

Extraordinary efforts were made to bolster up the public credit or, rather, 
to maintain the value of Continental paper above ruinous figures. When de- 
preciation first became noticeable, there was prevalent a widespread belief 
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that designing persons had deliberately raised the values of commodities. 
Efforts to prevent offenses so heinous as the Colonists declared engrossing 
and forestalling to be were put forth in many quarters, and took shape in 
what are known as ‘* Price Conventions.”’ By means of these the Colonists 
undertook to control values by arbitrary determinations. Of course they 
failed. Frequent arrests were made of persons who were charged with dis- 
criminating against Continental money by demanding more of it for what 
they had to sell than they were willing to take in coin. They were de- 
nounced as enemies to their country, confined in the pillory, and sometimes 
taken to the market-house, compelled to kneel in contrition and make 
amends by retraction. The efforts to control prices found their way into the 
minutest affairs ; for instance, the Committee of New Windsor, New York, 
reported that Mrs. Jona- 
than Lawrence sold tea at 
eight shillings per pound, 
and that “her husband 
made Fort Constitution an 
asylum for that useless 
herb,’’? and Congress said, 








‘* We are surprised at his 
conduct, and make no 
doubt you will treat him 
and all others according 
to their demerits after a 
fair hearing.”’ 

Inevitably there came a 
day when the whole fabric 
was stricken with financial 
paralysis, and, despite 
many previous protesta- 
tions of good faith, Con- 
gress repudiated nearly the 























whole o he enormous 
ALBERT GALLATIN, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY UNDER h f t 


PRESIDENTS JEFFERSON, MADISON AND MONROE, emissions. Despite the vio- 

AND THE FINANCIER OF THE WAR OF 1812. lation of solemn pledges, 
it was the only wholesome thing that could be done. About the time of 
the repudiation, which began by a measure adopted March 17th, 1780, 
(ieorge IIT. confidently believed the Colonists must submit, owing to thi 
execrable state of their finances, and he is said to have expressed the opinion 
that help even from France could not avail to succor the Colonies from thi 
dangers which threatened them on account of their currency. 

Needless to say, from the time the Continental notes were issued until 
they were annihilated by repudiation, great wrongs and injuries, such as are 
inevitable from any system of currency not firmly related to a fixed and 
stable standard of value, were inflicted upon the people. The widow and 
orphan were the most pitiful sufferers, for with the circulating medium rap- 
idly falling in value, funds held in trust for them melted away like snow be- 
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fore the sun. Often a laborer lost his 
wages while he was earning them, and 
a familiar instance of depreciation is 
given where a merchant said that he 
bought a hogshead of sugar and dis- 
posed of it at a splendid profit; the 
currency in which he was paid, how- 
ever, would only buy a tierce, and 
this he sold also at a good profit, 
using the proceeds in buying more 
sugar, but with the amount he now 
had he could buy only a_ barrel. 

Pelatiah Webster, the economist of the Revolution, is the author of the 
following humorous epitaph : 
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“Thus fell, ended and died the Continental currency, aged six years ; the most pow- 
erful State engine, and the greatest prodigy of revenue, and of the most mysterious, 
untontrollable and almost magical operation ever known or heard of in the political or 
commercial world. Bubbles of a like sort which have happened in other countries, 
such as the Mississippi Scheme in France, 
the South Sea in England, ete., lasted but a 
few months, and then burst into nothing ; 
but this held out.much longer, and seemed 
to retain a vigorous constitution to its last, 
for its circulation was never more brisk and 
quick than when its exchange was 500 to 1; 


‘ : ’ a <9 Sdver, scoot” 
yet it expired without one groan or strug ti % salient PL TSTY 
gle; and of all things which have ever suf- \ ’ ate eg he Sy q 


fered dissolution since life was first given 
to the creation, this mighty monster died 
the least lamented.”’ 





Substantial aid in money and sup- 
plies was received from France; the 
French subsidies, 1776-1781, aggregated 10,000,000 livres, the Spanish 
1,000,000 livres, tournois, in all equal to $1,996,500. The history of these 
transactions is rather hazy. In fact, most of them were conducted secretly. 
Who would enjoy the puzzling history of French aid, let him read of Beau- 
marchais and his fictitious commercial house; of Silas Deane, the first finan- 
cial and political agent of the Colonies 
to France ; and of the rather disgrace- 
ful lack of harmony among the Ameri- 
can Commissioners, Franklin, the Lees, 
Williams and Izard, which resulted in 
the recall of all save Franklin. The 
Colonists undertook to make reim- 
bursements in some instances by ship- 
ments of produce. In other cases the 
contributions were regarded as gifts 
outright. 

The ‘‘ Farmers-General of France’ 
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hold the distinction of having made the first foreign loan which the United 
States ever negotiated. Under an agreement with that association 1,000,000 
livres were advanced to the American Commissioners, the repayment to be 
made in tobacco, the trade in which, in France, was monopolized by the as- 
sociation. Tobacco to the value of 153,229 livres was received, leaving a hal- 
ance of 846,771 livres, which was paid to the new French Republic some 
years after most of the Farmers-General had met their fate on the guillotine. 

There is record of another loan of 18,000,000 livres from France, which 
covered advances of money, stores, arms, ammunition, ete., sent from 1778 
to 1782, inclusive. With respect to this loan, when the United States was in 
arrears of interest, the King of France generously canceled the obligation, which 
amounted to almost 2,000,000 livres, making, as Franklin says, twelve millions 
‘for which no returns but that of gratitude and friendship are expected. 
These, I hope may be everlasting.’? The principal of the loan was repaid. 

Through the intercession of France money was also obtained in Holland. 
For the most part the negotiations with Holland belong to the period which 
followed the successful termination of the war, during which efforts were 
made to place the Government upon an enduring foundation. 

Lafayette was an important factor in stimulating interest in his own coun- 
try in favor of the struggling patriots. He was indefatigable, and Louis XVI. 
once accused him of being willing to dismantle the palace in order to send 
supplies to the Colonists, to which he replied : ‘*T would.’? From the mo- 
ment when Lafayette sailed from France in the Victory, the vessel and cargo 
of war supplies having been purchased by him, until the close of the war, he 
resorted to his private fortune for the benefit of the people whose cause he 
loved. His is an exception to the rule that republics are ungrateful, for 
when he lay in a dungeon, a political prisoner at Magdebourg, Washington 
made every effort which he could, consistently with his duty as Chief Magis- 
trate of a neutral nation, to obtain his release, and the American Minister at 
Paris learning of his necessities, sent him 10,000 florins, which was after- 
ward paid by the Congress of the United States and charged to military ex- 
penses. When he made his farewell visit to this country in 1825, half a 
century after the inception of those great projects which have made his name 
immortal, Congress voted him $200,000 and a township of land. 

No story, however fragmentary and brief, of the American struggle for 
liberty, should ever be told without paying a tribute to the memory of 
Robert Morris. There is a romantic interest about the history of this great 
man’s achievements. His efforts have been too meagrely recognized. He 
put his whole soul into the obscure work of financing the war, and often the 
value of his name brought succor to Washington’s destitute troops when 
faith in the Government itself was gone. At the beginning of the war he 
was possessed of a fortune said to have been about $8,000,000, the result of 
his genius in the management of great commercial enterprises. The engross- 
ing care which he devoted to his country’s cause gave him little time for pri- 
vate interests. The Revolution made him a bankrupt, and it is one of the 
few melancholy facts of our history that this high-minded patriot was com- 
pelled to spend several of the years of his old age in a debtor’s prison. 
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Albert Gallatin presided over the Treasury Department at the bri 


vy out 
of the War of 1812. By some he is regarded as the foremost financier of his 
day. ‘* He was,”’ said Daniel Manning, in his annual report as Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1885, ‘‘ the most eminent of my predecessors in this office, 
“i the friend and peer of Jefferson and Madison, their counsellor 
in finance, the originator of the Ways and Means Committee, du three 
presidential terms Secretary of the Treasury, and the originator of its present 
system and best traditions.’’ Recommendations made to Congress by Secre- 
tary Gallatin in his annual report for 1811 merit profound respect. At that 
time war clouds were gathering thick and fast. He plead, in case of ir, for 
an increase of duties so as to secure a fixed revenue of $9,000,000. 

‘“With a revenue of $9,000,000 secured, the Treasury could rely on loans to defray 
extraordinary expenses, and a few years of peace would supply the means of discharging 
the debt incurred.”’ 

These recommendations set forth the true principles of war fi ering. 
Adams, the historian, says : 

“A common notion of a financier was that of a man whose merit lay in the discovery 
of new sources of wealth, or in inventing means of borrowing without payment. 
Gallatin professed to do neither. He did not recommend the issue of pape ey; he 
saw no secret hoards buried in the unsold public lands ; he would listen to 1 ricks or 
devices for raising money. If money was needed he would borrow it, and ild pay 
whatever it was worth; but he would not suggest that any device could eve the 


public from taxing itself to pay whatever the public chose to spend.”’ 


In the main, his recommendations prevailed during the rest of his term as 
Secretary of the Treasury, which lasted actually until April, 1815, but 


inally until February, 1814. 


honi- 
From 1812 to 1815, inclusive, the proceeds from Treasury interest-bearing 
notes and war loans, sold mostly below par, brought to the Treasury in all 
$97,620,000. The cost of the War of 1812 has been placed at $102,993, 153. 
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By FRANK R, STOCKTON, 


OUR very respectable persons sat around a table in a 
large and artistically furnished restaurant in one of our 
great cities. Three of them were acquainted with each 
other, and the fourth was a naval- gentleman, appar- 
ently a stranger to the hotel and everybody in it. A 
few minutes before our story opens he had been wan- 
dering about the room looking for a vacant place, and 
had been invited by the three friends to take a seat at 

their table. They were now all partaking of unpretending potations, and 

the naval gentleman had already begun to be acquainted with the others. 

‘Yes, sir,’’? said he, in answer to a question from Mr. Duckworth, ‘I 
have sailed the sea to a considerable extent.’’ 

Mr. Duckworth was a medium-sized man, dressed in smooth black. He 
had not traveled much, but he had read a great deal. He had a scrutinizing 
mind, with which he endeavored, whenever occasion arose, to separate the 
golden particles of speech from its dross. Sometimes Mr. Duckworth made 
great mistakes in his méntal processes, and found himself to be entirely 
wrong ; but, as he frequently averred, he would much rather deceive himself 
than to let anyone else do it. 

‘You may have sailed to a considerable extent,’’ said Mr. Duckworth, 
‘* but, considering your age, it is impossible that you have sailed to a great 
extent.”’ 





Mr. Risler, who sat at the naval gentleman’s right hand, was fat, and upon 
his face there was generally a smile of satisfaction and content seldom 
noticed on the countenance of the lean. He utterly ignored Mr. Duck- 
worth’s imputation that the naval gentleman was too young to know much 
about the sea. 


‘‘T am just in the mood,’’ said he, ‘‘to hear a story about ships and 
sailors. Don’t you know one, sir, that you could tell us?” 
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‘*Oh, yes,”’ said the naval gentleman, putting down his glass; ‘I have 
had experiences, and [ don’t mind telling you one of them.’ 

At these words the fourth member of the party, who was a little man, and 
sat opposite the naval gentleman, became intensely interested. He pushed 
his glass aside and leaned forward, his elbows upon the table. For a few 
moments the naval gentleman gazed reflectively at his empty glass, and Mr. 
Risler beckoned to a waiter. 

‘*Tt was about three years ago,’’ said the naval gentleman, ‘‘ that I was 
third officer on the United States cruiser Rapidun——”’ 

Mr. Duckworth slightly knitted his brows. ‘‘ I thought I knew the names 
of all the cruisers in our navy,”’ 





said he, ‘‘ and I don’t remember that one of 
them is named the Rapidan.”’ 

‘*Oh, confound your memory !”’ said Mr. Risler. ‘‘ It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the vessel was named the Rapidan or the Slow Susan. It’s 
the story we want.’’ 

‘‘ We were in latitude 32, longitude about 40, when an incident occurred 
wHich I am going to relate,’’ continued the naval gentleman. ‘Th. Rupidan 
had long been noted as one of the neatest and best appointed of all the 
cruisers in our service, and now, that we were returning from a three years’ 
cruise, that vessel looked as if it had just been taken out of a bandbox. 
Every bit of brass shone like gold ; the painted wood and iron work was as 
white as snow; the decks looked as if they belonged to ballrooms; and all 
the hardwood trimmings were polished as if they had been metal. The 
officers were attired in their white duck, and the men looked as if they were 
all trying on new clothes. There were reasons for the extra immaculate 
appearance of the Rapidan. We had had a long period of good weather ; we 
were bound for home, and, of course, wanted to look as well as we could ; 
and, besides, as we had ladies on board, every one of us, from the captain 
down, wished to make our vessel as elegant as possible.”’ 

‘*T did not know that ladies were allowed on board United States men-of- 
war when they were in commission,’’ interrupted Mr. Duckwortl 

‘*You are right, sir; very right,’’ said the naval gentleman. ‘‘ As a rule 
they are not, but this is the way it happened: When about three days out 
from the Azores we had overtaken a steamer which had cleared a week before 
we sailed, and which was also bound for the United States. This vessel’ was 
in distress. Her engines had broken down, and she was slowly making her 
way back to the Azores under sail. We lay to and boarded her, and found 
that the captain was quite sure he could make his way back under canvas ; 
and we thought it was likely enough that he could do so, provided bad 
weather did not set in. There were a few passengers on board, but most of 
them did not seem to be much troubled about the state of affairs, and were 
quite willing to go back, especially when they remembered that the owners 
would be obliged to board and lodge them until they were landed in the 
United States. 

‘‘But two of the passengers had no such ideas. These were a lady and 
her daughter—a young woman of twenty or thereabout; they assured our 
first officer, who interviewed them, that what they wanted above all else in 
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the world was to be taken off of that damaged steamer. The elder lady had 
not slept a wink since the accident occurred, and they were both in a sadly 
disturbed nervous condition. If the captain of the Rapidan would take 
them on board his vessel and carry them home, they would be the most 
grateful of mortals; and if any objection should be made by the Navy 
Department after they arrived, Mrs. Russell declared that she was connected 
by marriage with a senator from the Southwest, and she was sure he had 
influence enough to make everything all right. 

**Qur captain did not hesitate very long. It would be a shame, even if 
there should be no storm and no danger, to leave two such delicate and evi- 
dently highly cultured ladies to perish of nervous prostration on board a 
damaged vessel. 

‘“The ladies were of course deeply thankful, and every officer on board 
our vessel was filled with pleasurable anticipations, for the report had rap- 
idly spread that both ladies were exceedingly well favored. 

‘*T shall never forget the delight of Mrs. Russell and her daughter when 
they stood upon the deck of the Rapidan and looked about them. They de- 
clared that it seemed to them as if they had entered another world. They 
had thought the steamer they had left was good enough, but the brightness, 
the sweetness, the smoothness, and the immaculate white purity of this war 
vessel was something they had never dreamed of in connection with any- 
thing which floated on the sea. 

‘Their admiration was so great and their expression of it so hearty and 
continual that the heart of every man who heard them was filled with pride. 
Here was a reward for the thought and labor which all of us had expended 
upon the work of making our beloved vessel the snowflake of the service. 

‘‘Some very pleasant days followed the arrival of the ladies on board the 
Rapidan ; the skies grew brighter, the seas smoother, and the fresh breezes 
from the northwest were cooler and more invigorating. 

‘*Miss Emma Russell became as attractive to most of the younger officers 
as our spotless vessel was to her. I use the word spotless,’’ said the naval 
gentleman, ‘‘feeling fully authorized to do so, for on the evening of the 
arrival of the ladies orders had been given that no smoking of any kind was 
to be done on deck, for no matter how careful one might be it was impossi- 
ble to know where ashes might be blown; and that if anyone wished to 
sharpen a leadpencil he must go below and stand over the hatchway of the 
engine room, But as I was more nearly her age than any of the others, and 
as I think there was a certain something in each of us which gave rise to a 
sympathy which, if not perceptible to anyone else, was quite plain to me, I 
was a good deal in her company and lost no opportunity of letting her know 
the pleasure which this companionship gave me. 


‘“Most of the younger officers seemed to differ with me in regard to 
my idea of the harmony of my nature with that of the young lady, and 
they did what they could to deprive me of my opportunity. But taking 
it all in all, I think I may fairly say that of every ten hours which Miss 
Russell spent in the society of the officers of the Rapidan, six hours and a 
half were spent with me. 
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‘*And now I come to the incident which I was about to relate. After 
breakfast one morning a sail was reported on our weather bow, just appear- 
ing above the horizon line, and almost directly in our course. At this news 
a mild excitement spread through the vessel and all available glasses were 
brought into use, and Iam happy to say that mine was accepted by Miss 
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Russell. The excitement rapidly increased, however, when it was found 
that the distant vessel did not seem to be bound upon any course, for she 
appeared to be stationary. 

‘Nearer and nearer we drew to the vessel, and it was not long before 
many practiced eyes on board the Rapidan discovered that the craft we were 
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approaching was nothing more than a derelict—an abandoned vessel. There 
were no signals of distress, no signs that people were on board. 

‘*Now, our captain had received orders, on setting out upon his cruise to 
Eastern waters, to destroy all derelicts which he might discover in the At- 
lantic Ocean, both upon his passage eastward and upon his return. There- 
fore, when he announced that as soon as he should be sure that this was 
really an abandoned vessel floating about at the mercy of the wind and of 
the waves, he would proceed to destroy it according to his orders, there was 
great delight on board the Rapidan. 

‘*This would be an incident of the greatest interest, a sort of a battle at 
sea in which there could be no danger to life or limb, and in which the de- 
struction of property would be an act of humanity. 

“‘The ladies were greatly excited, and at first they did not know 
whether to be charmed or frightened. Miss Emma thought it was a pity 
to destroy a great big valuable ship, but as it was really such a dangerous 
obstacle to navigation she would love above all things to see us sink it. Mrs. 
Russell at first said that when the work of destruction should actually begin 
she should go down into her stateroom, for the whole thing seemed to her 
like some sort of an execution. But the more we talked about the matter 
with her, the more plainly she began to see that the proposed destruction 
was really a charitable act, and then she took as much interest in what was 
about to happen as did her daughter. 

‘* We approached within a reasonable distance of the derelict, which was a 
wooden vessel, a four-masted schooner of American build. We steamed en- 
tirely around her, so that our glasses swept the deck. There was nobody on 
board, and it was plain enough to those who understood the appearance of 
things that it had been a long time since anybody had been on board of her. 

‘¢ A consultation was held in regard to the method of the demolition of 
this derelict. At first most of the officers thought it would be an admirable 
piece of practice for our five-inch guns, but our captain was not of that 
mind. In the first place, he had sunk a good many derelicts in the course 
of his naval career by means of his ship’s guns, and a repetition of this per- 
formance would possess for him no particular novelty or interest ; moreover, 
it sometimes required a good deal of time and a great many shots to sink 
even a wooden vessel, and he was afraid that the tremendous reports of our 
guns, with the jar and the smoke and all the unpleasant accompaniments of 
artillery practice, would be extremely annoying to the ladies. Therefore, he 
thought that it would be a great deal better to ram the abandoned hulk, to 
break a great hole in her side, and then to retire to a suitable distance and 
watch her slowly sink. The captain had never rammed and sunk a vessel, 
and he was greatly pleased at this most favorable opportunity for a piece of 
naval practice in which he was so much interested. 

‘When the rest of the officers heard the captain’s opinions there was no 
dissenting voice, and the idea of gun practice was entirely given up. The 
Rapidan had a fine steel prow, and she ought te be able to make a good ram ; 
anyway, it would be a lively piece of fun which none of us had expected. 

‘* As to the ladies, when the matter was fully explained to them, they ex- 
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pressed themselves eminently satisfied with the proposed proceedings. Mrs. 
Russell was sure that the firing of great cannon would certainly give her a 
dreadful headache, and Miss Russell was in favor of doing whatever would be 
the greatest fun. I assured her that ramming would be no end better fun 
than lying off at a distance and firing our guns. 

‘*The Rapidan was now prepared for action—very different action, indeed, 
from anything she had ever known before. She was not built for a ram, and 
would probably never have been used in that way in actual battle; but, in 
this case, the party of the other part being no more than an utterly defense- 


less wooden vessel, it was thought by all on board that our swift and power- 
ful cruiser might do some very pretty work. 

‘*Mrs. Russell anxiously inquired of the captain if he thought there would 
be much of a shock ; to which he replied that he did not believe that the 
collision would be felt very much by anybody on our vessel, although it 
would probably shake up the derelict a good deal. We should strike end 
on, making a clean cut into the side of the other vessel. That would really 
be all that we would be obliged to do, unless we chose to wait at a little dis- 
tance and see the great hulk sink. 

***7T don’t know whether I should like that or not,’ said Mrs. Russell. 
‘OF course, I need not look if I don’t want to.’ 


‘*The preparations for the ramming of the derelict consisted nly in 
making everything fast. As the captain had said, the shock was not expected 
to be great, but still it would not do to leave our crockery and glass where the 
pieces might be shaken together and broken, and, of course, the | j-brae 
must be cared for. The glass doors of the book-cases were closed and locked, 
and the lids were fastened down over all traveling inkstands. 

‘* As we were all anxious for the approaching sport and were filled with as 
great a desire to behold the destruction of a four-masted schooner as ever was 
a Roman audience to see a Christian die in the arena, the Rapida is soon 
ready for her on-set. 

**We were about a mile from the derelict and everybody who could possi- 


bly do so stood on deck. None of the officers were on the bridge, because 
if the shock should be more severe than was expected, this elevated position 
might be a little unsafe. Nearly all of us who were on the decks where we 
could enjoy a full view of what was about to happen were very sorry indeed 
for the engineers, firemen and stokers, whose duties made it necessary for 
them to remain below where they could see nothing. But this, of course, 
could not be avoided; we could not make a successful ram unless our 
engines and furnaces were kept at the highest pitch of working order 

**T stood by Miss Russell on the quarter-deck. Her mother was near by, 
with the captain and second officer assuring her that she need not be the 
least nervous, and that if she did not care to see the derelict sink one of 
them would conduct her below before any actual submergence should begin. 

‘* Now the word was given to go ahead at full speed. Our bow was pointed 
at about the middle of the schooner, which was very sensibly supposed to be 
the weakest spot in such a long vessel. On, on, we went, the derelict grow- 
ing larger to our eyes in a most supernatural fashion. 
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‘* Miss Russell drew a little nearer to me. Her eyes were steadfastly fixed 
upon the great black vessel ahead of us, and involuntarily she seized my 
hand. Thrilled with the sudden sense of the manly power of protection, I 
pressed it closely. 

‘* “Tf this were a real battle,’ thought I, ‘and that great hulk were crowded 
with fierce pirates, I would guard with my life this dear girl who has thus 
shown her trust in me.’ 

‘*The towering hulk stood just ahead of us, and in an instant we had 
struck her, and in that instant my eyes were fixed on my dear Emma. 

‘*There was a shock, followed by a crash and a grinding, and then all the 
world disappeared from my view. A little noise 1 heard about me, but 
not much. The ship—officers, men, the masts, deck, ladies—everything 
had disappeared from my sight, and yet I could not say that everything had 
really disappeared, for I still held Emma by the hand. I tried to speak to 
her but could not. I had no power of speech. Perhaps she was speaking to 
me, but certainly | could not hear her. She made a startled move away from 
me, but I held her fast by the hand. I could feel that she was trembling 
like a frightened bird. 

‘*T was filled with a sickening horror and despair. Nothing seemed to be 
the matter with me. I felt no pain ; my senses appeared to be in perfect 
order ; I could move my arms and legs ; and, moreover, I must be standing 
by Emma very much as I had been standing when I last looked upon her 
face. I endeavored again to speak, but my lips were glued together. I 
tried to open my eyes, and succeeded so far that I obtained a little glimpse 
of light, then all was dark again. I thrust my left hand into my side- 
pocket—for some strange reason it was difficult even to do this—and I drew 
out my handkerchief. With this | rubbed and rubbed and rubbed my 
eyes, until at last I was enabled to open them and look out upon the world. 

‘What was the sight I saw! 

‘* Before me, her hand in mine, was the figure of a girl—a statue-like fig- 
ure—with features, form and drapery as well defined as if it had been the 
most faithful copy from nature ; but it was of one deep, uniform brown 
color. There was no blue in the eyes, no red on the lips, and the face was 
as brown as the hat and the dress 

‘* This figure made a sudden movement. I know it was trying to speak or 
scream. It made a steys forward, and in doing so slipped and fell upon its 
knees on the smooth brown deck. I raised it to its feet, and lifted it into a 
brown deck chair which stood near by. 

‘Then I looked about me. Behind the place where Miss Russell had 
stood was the figure of Mrs. Russell, flat upon the deck where she had fallen. 
She was perfectly motionless, and presented the appearance of an immense 
chocolate éclaire. Near her stood two brown figures, probably the captain 
and second officer. And then, as I turned and looked about me, I found 
that everything upon the Rapidan was of*the same sombre brown. 


‘¢On deck, the men, recovered from their first surprise, were beginning to 
move about, rubbing their eyes and mouths, swearing, slipping and falling 
in every direction. The upper works of the vessel presented an appearance 
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‘“PWO STOKERS CARRIED MRS. RUSSELL TO THE HEAD OF TIE AFTER COMPANIONWAY.”’ 
Drawn by B. J. Rosenmeyer. 
not only of discoloration, but of wreck. The brown smokestacks lay over- 
turned upon the upper works ; the bridge was a brown tangle ; and, so far as 
I could recognize the portions of the vessel above decks, they were shattered 
and broken. 

‘*As I gazed around upon this wide, wild expanse of brown desolation, 
the engineers, firemen and stokers came running up from below. They had 
opened the steam valves and gushed up to see what was the matter. 

‘This company of astonished men, as they hurried on deck to see what 
had happened, appeared to my eves like a body of immaculate angels, com- 
pared to the brown, hustling, swearing, slipping, stumbling crowds on deck. 
They seemed like messengers of sweetness and light. I saw two of them 
talking rapidly together. It was the second engineer and a steward. 1 made 
my way toward them, slipping down twice. 

*¢< What is the matter?” I gasped. ‘ What has happened ?” 

‘¢¢ Happened ?’ said the second engineer ; ‘that rotten old hulk we cut in 
half was laden entirely with molasses !’ 
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‘‘ From some of the stewards and a few other men who had been afraid to 
remain on deck, not knowing what might happen, and who had, therefore, 
kept themselves in partial shelter, I learned exactly what had happened. 
When the Rapidan, under full head of steam, struck the derelict, she went 
entirely through that unfortunate vessel, the yards and masts of which 
utterly wrecked and smashed our upper works. But at the moment of 
impact there shot up something like an enormous brown waterspout, which 
then descended upon both vessels in a veritable cataract of molasses. Ina 
word, every exposed portion of each vessel was instantly molasses-plated. 

‘*T made my way back to Miss Russell, who was now on her feet and 
endeavoring to walk. She had partially rubbed the molasses from her eyes 
and mouth. The moment she saw me she screamed and cried, ‘Go away ! 
go away !’ She did not recognize me, and probably thought I was the devil 
who had done it all. 

‘* Most of the people on deck were beginning to see—some with one eye, 
and some with both. Nearly all of them could shout and splutter with their 
mouths. Mrs. Russell had revived and was sitting up, with the captain rub- 
bing her eyes with one of his shirt-sleeves. He had taken off what had been 
his white duck jacket. 

‘* Above all, around all, and everywhere was the most dreadful smell of rum. 
This, of course, was due to the all-pervading molasses. But, as nearly 
everybody on board was more familiar with the smell of rum than with that 
of molasses, the cireumambient odor was referred to the former liquid. 

‘*T cannot describe the wild and exciting performances of the next few 
hours. The transformation of the beautiful snowflake of the service into a 
molasses-besmeared horror was so complete that for a time we seemed not to 
know what to do. 

‘There were symptoms of a general rush to get below, in order to exchange 
molasses-dripping garments, but the thought of the mess which this procedure 
would make all over the vessel caused the captain to issue an order—which 
was transmitted by the firemen and stokers, for the reason that they were 
possessed of the power of plain speech—to the effect that no man should go 
below, but that the ladies should be carried to their staterooms. 

‘* Two stokers, who would have been dirty under any other circumstances, 
carried Mrs. Russell to the head of the after companionway, where she was 
received by two others who had not yet been contaminated by contact with 
the decks. 

‘** Her daughter was treated in the same way, and she neither screamed nor 
struggled, so perfectly satisfied was she with the superior cleanliness of the 
young firemen who bore her in their arms. 

‘*Then an order was given to start the pumps ; I don’t remember whether 
they manned them or whether the donkey engine was in order. Then began 


such a playing of streams from big-nozzled hose as never was seen on the sea 
before. The captain wanted no man to spread the contamination of molasses 
into the interior recesses of his vessel; and, until they had been washed as 
clean as they could be made, the crew were not allowed to go below. And 
then the hatches and companionways were closed and the hose were turned 
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on everything. We squirted and grumbled, and growled and smelt rum 
until night came down upon us. 

‘*For more than a week after that memorable day the crew washed and 
scoured, and holystoned and polished and painted. During the whole of 
that time the two ladies kept their rooms. The one could not abide the odor 
of rum mixed with wash-water, and the other could not endure the smell of 
paint.”’ 

**And what became of the derelict?’ asked Mr. Duckworth. 

‘*Few of us gave a thought to her,’’ replied the naval gentleman ; ‘ but 
one of the engineers said that he had seen her two parts sink about a quarter 
of an hour after the collision.”’ 

Now the little man, who had been intensely interested, rose from his chair 
and leaned forward, his hands upon the table. He had not yet 
word, but his interest had grown to such an intensity that it had 
necessary to relieve it by speech. 


spoken a 
become 


*“‘Do you know,”’ said he, ‘‘ that, considering the smell and everything 
else, I should say that that affair you have been telling about was a first-class 
rum punch.”’ 


Mr. Risler immediately ordered four. 





FOR HEAVEN ALONE. 
(From George Meredith's “ Love in the Vallev."’) 


NAIRER than the lily, than the wild, white cherry 
. Fair as in image my seraph love appears 

Borne to me by dreams when dawn is at my evelids 
Fair as in the flesh she swims to me on tears. 


(‘ould I find a place to be alone with heaven, 
[ would speak my heart out: heaven is my need. 
Every woodland tree is flushing like the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, swaying like the reed 


Flushing like the dogwood crimson in October ; 
Streaming like the flag reed southwest blown ; 
Flashing as in gusts the sudden-lighted whitebeam : 
All seem to know what is for heaven alone. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


By WALTER CAMP. 


THEN the Rev. Dr. Francis 
\\ L. Patton, the President of 
Princeton University, ad- 
dressed the graduating class of 
1899) in Marquand Chapel, he ut- 
tered, in conjunction with other 
liberal comment upon athletics, 
these most significant words : 

‘“The most important busi- 
ness here is to make men 
not to develop scholars, philoso- 
phers.”’ 

He also spoke of the strength 
of the ethical development in 
the sphere of athletics, dwelling 
especially upon the fact that 
therein men learn that ‘‘ if they 
are to win, the tyranny of present 
indulgence must be overcome and the body kept under.” 

These words, coming from a Presbyterian pulpit, and on Commencement 
Sunday, are of especial weight. They are also an answer to those who look 
only upon the side of extravagance in athletics. So much is at times quoted 
regarding the enormous development of athletics at our universities, that 
many lose sight, in an array of figures, of the main fact—that the value of 
these sports is being distributed among a correspondingly greater number of 
students. That there is extravagance, both in the devotion to sport and also 
in the money expended, there can be no doubt ; but these abuses are steadily 
heing corrected of late years, and the interest taken by the faculties of the 
various colleges is adding its weight to the pressure for reform in the direc- 





BACK OF A COLLEGE CHAMPION ‘* STRENGTH-TEST MAN.”’ 


tions where such extravagance is known to exist. But money is spent in 
large sums—in sums that might appall the manager of twenty years ago, or 
even the athlete of the last decade. In any one of our large universities a 
round forty or fifty thousand dollars would not more than cover the athletic 
expense column. <A well appointed gymnasium of to-day costs at least a 
quarter of a million dollars, and the stands alone for spectators at one of our 
big football matches are not built for less than ten thousand dollars. 

One’s first feeling, when realizing these figures and their bearing, is to say 
that all this speaks rather for the indulgence than the curbing of the tyranny 
of the body ; but when one examines into the items of expenditure it indi- 
cates the falsity of such a conclusion. 

There was a time, and that no more than twenty years ago, when an hun- 
dredth part of such sums would have been wild extravagance. But how far 
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it is extravagance now only close examination into the expense sheets may 


determine. True, the cost is sometimes little counted; and the rapid 
increase, and the tendency upon the part of certain institutions to restrict 
intercollegiate contests, have raised the question as to how far the benefits 


derived justify such great expense. But reversion to the former history and 
to developments answers in a measure this question. 


In all branches, and at all colleges, athletics began in a small way. Long 
before the formation of regular college and intercollegiate teams, contests 
were held among a few enthusiasts in each institution, In 1848 (and at ap- 


proximately the same time at Harvard) rowing was inaugurated at Yale by 
seven men who owned their own boat. The cost to each man was 87.19 for 
the year. Races were held between the classes and individual u 
ates, and became so popular that by 1852, when intercollegiate rowing began, 
thirteen boats had been purchased and were owned by the different clubs. 


le reradu- 


Football has been played at one or two of our colleges for more than a 
century, though it was not until 1840 that the first regular games were held. 
These took place between the Sophomores and Freshmen each year, and were 
little more than class rushes. The Sophomores were in the habit of appear- 
ing in the most grotesque 
costumes, and their faces 
were painted in many 
colors. The ball was 
round and was described 
as a ‘‘ bladder ball, in- 
closed in a leathern 
case.’ The expense 
was practically nii, the 
uniforms being old 





clothes that could be sa- 
crificed and the grounds 
free, or rather taken from 
the town. Little organ- 
ization existed, and the 
contest was one of in- 
dividual strength. This 
form of game was played 
until intercollegiate 
teams were established in 
1872. 

Baseball at the colleges 
had a similar crude be- 
ginning about 1859. For 
several years little inter- 
est was taken in the 





sport, largely on account 


of the difficulties in the 
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YALE-HARVARD DUAL TRACK GAMES—START OF A RUNNING RACE, 


ble bats and balls. But few of these were obtainable, and they were of poor 
quality. The equipment was inferior and it cost little. Track athletics did 
not come into existence until after 1870. 

The earliest athletic dress would look sadly out of place on the teams of 
to-day. The records tells us that football men wore ‘‘ brindle yaller caps,’’ 
like toques, and baseball players appeared in long trousers until the year 
1877, while the boat crews rowed in long blue flannel trousers, a blue flannel 
coat being furnished for state occasions. 

Though there are no records of the expenses of college athletes in those 
earliest years, we know, as stated above, that they were trifling, and chiefly 
borne by the men who composed the various teams. There was no regular 
training, no traveling out of town, no uniform dress and no training table— 
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items which make up 
a large part of the ex- 
pense at the present 
time. In those days, 
before the channels of 
legitimate sport were 
opened, the students 
worked off their youth- 
ful energy in street 
fights, known as the 
“town and gown’”’ 





riots. Firemen were 
molested in their work 
and serious complica- 









ca 
tions often arose. To- 
day all this is changed. 
College men have lit- 2 
tle time for brawls. i 
Their energy is di- 3% 
rected toward obtain- g . 
ing a place on some es 
team and winning € > 
points in athletic con- 7 = 
tests. 7 o 
Rowing has always .< 
been one of the most 3 3 
expensive of college ¥ * 
sports, because of the - 2 
long training necessary * 7 
in order to get the men Z 
b in good condition for - 


the exertions of a four- 
mile race, and the fact 
that spectators cannot 
be charged an admis- 
sion fee, as in other 
contests. It has never 
been — self-supporting, 
but from the outset 
was largely dependent 
on private subscrip- 
tion. 

The earliest obtain- 
able official records of 





athletic expenses are 
those of football and 
baseball at Harvard in 
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1875. The report of the treasurer of the footLall association for that year 
shows expenses to have been $860, and the receipts $705, giving a 
deficit of $155. Imagine how that treasurer would have felt at seeing 
his expense column run up to fifteen or twenty thousand! The expen- 
ditures are not enumerated, but of the money received about  three- 
fourths came from subscriptions and the remainder from paid admissions. 
In the same year baseball was also carried on ata loss at Harvard, since 
by a ruling of the faculty no admission charges were allowed. In a single 
same, therefore, the association went into debt to the amount of $80, 
although $50 was received in subscriptions. In the following year the base- 
ball club ended its season with a loss of about $85, though the year’s ex- 
penses had been but $164.42! It was of necessity and not by choice that 
athletics cost little in those days, for when a team going through a season 
could take in no more than $164, a policy of costly training would have 
been disastrous. The comparatively large sums raised by subscription indi- 
cate the burden which athletics imposed on the students before a general 
interest had been aroused. In 1877, Harvard baseball cost $96, and $510 in 
78, while football was more expensive, costing about $1,000 in ’78 and $750 
in ?79. 

From the first, managers have found various difficulties in the way of 
keeping down expenses. Even the personal 
characteristics of the men enter into the ac- 
count. The coaches sometimes, led by the 
feeling that no money consideration should 
stand in the way of victory, advocated ex- 
pensive experiments. The leather football 
suits tried by one university, and special 
designs of boats by another, are examples of 
this. 

By 1882 there was a considerable increase 
in expenditures for college sports. At Yale 
the cost of baseball had swollen to $4,900, 
the association clearing about $1,500. A 
quarter of the receipts came from subscrip- 
tions, and the rest from gate money. Thus 
it will be seen that in five years subscrip- 
tions and gate receipts had heen reversed and 
the game was approaching a self-supporting 
basis. The items of expense were as fol- 
lows: bats and balls, board, field and gym- 
nasium expenses, suits, travel, umpires, 
printing, medicine, and visiting teams. Of 
these, travel was the most costly. In the 
same year football cost $3,000, and the items 
were about the same. Lacrosse was then 
played and cost just $524 for the year, while 
boating called for an outlay of about $6,100. 
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Rowing was more than twice as expensive as 
any of the other branches, and it may be in- 
teresting to see what this $6,100 comprised. 
The expenses of the boathouse and regattas 
were over $600; the steam-launch called for 
over $800 ; New London training, $525 ; new 
boats, $500. A large number of small items 
make up the balance. Track athletics are not 
included in the records, but must have been 
insignificant, as the team was small and few 
men trained. In the days of the ‘‘ brindle 
yaller cap’’ it was hard to get men to train at 
all, and never more than twenty were work- 
ing at one time. In 1882 the number of 
candidates for teams had risen to about two 
hundred and forty. 

It has been the constant aim of the athletic 
officers in all the universities to make the 
different branches self-supporting, but only 
recently, and with the growth of football 
under the present improved system, has that 
been possible. An extract from the report of 
the treasurer of the Harvard Football Associ- 
ation for 1885 shows this intent. He says : 
‘‘Tt was the endeavor of the treasurer to 











g ° ‘ ,. A ROWING AND FOOTBALL MAN, 
make the association self-supporting—i. e., 
to meet the expenses with receipts from gate money and not rely on subserip- 
tions. It was found impossible to accomplish this entirely.’’ A long step, how- 
ever, had been made in that direction, for though football cost over $2,600 in 
that year, less than one-tenth came direct from the student’s pocket. The 
Harvard finance committee, whose duty it was to audit the accounts of the 
various athletic organizations and arrange for the disposal of all surpluses, 
reported in 1887 that the boat club was in debt to the amount of $1,800, but 
that the football association had cleared enough during the season to pay off 
a debt of $600, and have a good surplus remaining. The athletic assecia- 
tion kept out of debt, for its income, coming from membership dues, a form 
of subscription and gate combined, was certain and its expenditures could be 
closely estimated. The baseball association was most prosperous of all, and 
offered to pay a part of the boat club’s liabilities. 

The fear that athletics was going to excess was felt even in 1888, when 
President Eliot of Harvard made this statement: *‘ Three of the sports— 
namely, football, baseball and rowing—are liable to abuses which do not 
attach to the sports themselves so much as to their accompaniments under 
the present system of intercollegiate competition.’’ He named ‘‘ extravagant 
expenditures by and for the players and crews”’ as the first and one of the 
chief evils, and made this suggestion : ‘‘These follies can best be kept in 
check—they cannot be eradicated—by reducing the number of intercollegiate 
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YALE-PRINCETON FOOTBALL GAME, 
Copyright photograph 
competitions to the lowest terms.’’ An investigating committee was at once 
appointed, and reported that ‘‘ during the past twenty-five years the atten- 
tion given by students to athletic sports has-constantly increased, until dur- 
ing the last college year there were ninety-four athletic contests of different 
kinds. These various matches are estimated to have cost $25,000, which is 
a fair yearly average.’’ As a result the Harvard overseers voted it best to 
abolish all games and races with teams outside of the university ; but so loud 
was the popular outery against such action that the plan to abandon inter- 
collegiate sport was not carried out. 

In the same year the expenses of the Princeton baseball team were ap- 
proximately $3,500, a debt of about $100 being incurred. No itemized 
account of the football association was published, but it finished its season 
with a balance of $470 in the treasury. Princeton has not maintained a 
crew, so that her athletic expenses aggregate less than at Harvard or Yale. 
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MANHATTAN FIELD, NEW YORK CITY. 

by J. C. Hemment 

In 1887 the Yale crew received and spent some $9,500, eighty per cent. of 
which was raised by subscription. 

The athletic associations of Harvard, in November, 1889, as an outcomé of 
the agitation of the year before, entered into an agreement establishing a 
graduate treasurer. This officer directed the management of all teams, 
including the Freshmen, and decided how any surplus should be expended. 
In 1893, in his report covering the three years of his service, he clearly 
pointed out the fact that athletics at Harvard, as elsewhere, were becoming 
rapidly expensive without apparent cause. Baseball had increased in cost 
from $7,823 in 1890, to over $18,000 in ’92 and ’93. The boat » called 


for about $8,000, a sum larger than those of any of the previous years. 
Football showed an increase in receipts of more than $6,000, but an increase 
in expenses of nearly $5,000. He maintained that football, baseball and 
track athletics should have earned enough to support themselves and all the 
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other organizations; but they 
failed io do so. The receipts of 
all the teams for the year 1895 
amounted to $70,049.32. Such 
a sum of money evidently could 
not be handled economically 
by undergraduates, a large part 
of whose time was necessarily 
given up to other matters. The 
Harvard athletic committee, 
therefore, appointed a salaried 
graduate treasurer, whose sole 
duty it was to look after the 
athletic funds. 

A similar plan, consolidating 
athletic interests, was adopted at 
Yale by the formation of the 
Yale Financial Union, in 1892. 
The idea of the Financial Union 





has been to make such sums as 
are expended for athletics go 
further in purchasing power than 
they possibly could if each man- 
agement made its own separate 


expenditures. It has been the BACK MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT OF AN ALL-ROUND 
COLLEGE ATHLETE. 





intention of the union not to 
reduce the actual amount expended in behalf of athletic interests, but, by 
combining the purchasing, training table and general outlay, to lessen the 
cost per capita of the men in training. Thus the end for which college sports 
are carried on is more nearly attained, for by making the money go further 
more men may derive the benefits from it. During the first year of its 
existence the success of the union far exceeded the most sanguine hopes of its 
advocates. After paying all the bills incurred, a balance of over $6,000 was 
left in the treasury. The report of the second year (1893-4) was even better. 
In spite of the heavy expense of sending the track athletic team to England, 
a balance of over $5,000 was left in the treasury. The crew’s deficit was 
small in comparison with those of former years, and substantial gains were 
shown in all the other athletic organizations, football leading, as usual. For 
the last two years, especially during the war, gate receipts fell off, and this, 
added to the withdrawal of some of the important matches from metropolitan 
grounds, lessened the income materially ; and, as the expenses did not 
decrease in anything like a corresponding proportion, the showing was less 
satisfactory. Princeton also has a general athletic treasurer. 

In 1894—5 figures at Yale showed a reduction of expenses. - Both baseball 
and track athletics saved over the year before. The boat club expenses were 
not reduced, owing to the purchase of an extra boat, which the Freshmen 
made use of the following year. 
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But in addition to keeping down expenses, the Financial Union has made 
it possible to apply athletic surplus funds toward paying off the debts on the 
Yale field and gymnasium. Without ii Yale would not have ventured to 
send teams or crews to England unless all expenses had been viously 
guaranteed by subscription. 

The expenses of athletics at the University of Pennsylvania ar rne by 
the Athletic Association, students and alumni assisting by becoming members 
of the association. Membership dues were established at five dollars a year. 

For the last few years, athletics at every one of the big universities have 
cost probably over $50,000 a year on the average. This seems like a wasteful 
expense compared with that of the early years, but in reality it 1 not be 
so condemned. As athletics have grown in popularity, both with the par- 
ticipants, the undergraduates as a whole, and the public, more a1 re has 
been expended for their maintenance by every university. At th e time 


more men are trained for crews, nines and teams, more men are taken to 


training tables, and more men go on the trips. Yet more and more money 
eadh year comes from the general public who watch the games, so that the 
cost to the student body is lessened proportionately. 

As soon as a man comes to college he looks over the field, and if he is at 
all fitted to go into sports he tries that one in which he thinks he can do the 


best work. If he fails in that he tries another, and often, as 
advances, finds that he has ability where he considered hims 
Beside the men in actual training, a large number, seeing the ady 
systematic exercise, organize clubs and teams of their own or work 
at the gymnasium. In this way much of the college man’s gs] 
spent in building up his body, instead of aimlessly lounging 
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DOCTOR’S BILLS—CAPTAIN AND TWO HALF-BACKS WATCHING A PRACTICE FOOT 
FROM THE “‘ CRIPPLES’ CARRIAGE.”’ 
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indulging in worse amusements. It is estimated that during recent years at 
least five hundred men have annually engaged in some regular athletic 
training at any one of the large universities, while in the gymnasium an even 
larger number has been counted on a single day at work on the apparatus. 

These facts and figures indicate that the benefits of college sport are, pro- 
portionately to the expense, greater than they have ever been in the past, 
and that the cost to each student in the university is actually less than it was 
in the old days. True, the public pays more, but the American public is 
now appreciative of all kinds of sport, and especially of college contests. The 
great problem seems to be to lessen, rather than increase, this outside interest. 
and already there are numerous plans for effecting this. Increased gate 
receipts bring increased temptation to extravagant expenses, and although 
not borne to any great extent by the collegian, the habits formed are unde- 
sirable. But the principles of economy must be instilled, and cannot be 
taken for granted under decreased receipts. Another decade will see the 
exaggeration reduced, the interest more temperate and the general result fully 
as satisfactory, for so long as the actual number of men engaged in athletics 
be kept on the increase, the development of the favored few will take care of 
itself. 


FORGOTTEN. 


By Epwakp OLDHAM. 


] HAT care I for the wood’s glad voice, 
\\ Though all the world—but me—rejoice ? 
Why should I love the wild bird’s lilt, 
Or notice where his nest is built? 


The pale-faced night, the pink-cheeked dawn 
Look on my life but to be gone. 


Here is the ‘“‘ Lovers’ Walk,’’ where we 
A month ago, but years to me, 
Beneath a rosy, dimpling sky 

Strolled oft together, he and I. 

And I was all his world—ah, me, 

The days I never more may see ! 


I know each shrub and flower here; 
For his dear sake, each one is dear. 
He rested there, beneath that tree, 
And whispering sweet love to me, 
Smoothed tenderly my silken hair, 
And said ’twas wondrous fine and fair. 


sut now, those hands with fond caress 
A head of golden wimples press. 

He looks into her smiling eyes, 

And sees a picture of the skies. 

They stroll together here—and I ? 
Iam a dog! They pass me by. 


No more such love may bless my life, 
For master has brought home a wife. 
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BY FIRE, 1896. 


EDGAR POE’S COLLEGE DAYS AT CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


By JENNIE BARD DUGDALE. 















~ 
“Your English readers, better acquainted with your poems and romances than with your criticisms, have 
long wondered at the indefatigable hatred which pursyes your memory. You, who knew the men, will 1 ot 
marvel that certain microbes of letters, the survivors of your own generation, still harass your name with their 
malevolence, while old women twitter out their incredible but heeded slanders in the literary papers of New 
York. . . . Farewell, farewell, thou sombre and solitary spirit! A genius tethered to the hack-work of 
the press, a gentleman among canai/l/e,a poet among poetasters, dowered with a scholar’s taste without a 
scholar’s training, embittered by his sensitive scorn, and all unsupported by his consolations.” 
indrew Lang, in“ Letters to Dead Author 
JOE'S college career would be in no way memorable were it not for his 
fame in later life. It was short and uneventful, marked by no great 
excellence or evil. He made few friends, and had little influence upon 
his academic surroundings. He would have been forgotten, with hundreds 
of other students, if the undying utterances of his maturer years had not 
given him a place among the shining sons of song. 
The echoes started by poetic footsteps linger in the halls of learning with a 
rare power and persistence. Cambridge is the Cambridge of Milton, of 
Byron, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson. Oxford is the Oxford of Shelley, of 
Addison, of Matthew Arnold. Harvard suggests yy 
+ 
Longfellow and Lowell before all her other & tase 
err , ; Be 
world-famous names. px - 
So the admirers of Edgar Allan Poe seek vr 
diligently whatever of association with him ° | i. 
ial te . ers —_— , ee ae} a 
the University of \ irginia can show. We would nY? FZ 4 


WEST RANGE, SHOWING THE ROOM (NO. 13) OCCUPIED BY POE WHILE A STUDENT. 
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4 
trace every tradition of his college days, and follow his course as fully as we iti; 
may. We would fain see his special abode, so we pass row after row of stu a 
dents’ dwellings until the group known as the West Range is r ed, then 4 
through the long portico we hasten, peering into each apartment, scanning 
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BUST OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, BY GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 
the numbers on the doors until the fateful figure thirteen is found at last, 
and we stand on the threshold of the room which was his home for the greater 
part of his college residence, although another on the Lawn was upied by 
him for a short time. 
There is naught to distinguish this from the long line of its 2 hors, and 
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yet. they suggest nothing to us, while it alone speaks with a voice strangely 
moving. It is small and square, with one window on the east side anda 
door on the west ; from the walls disappeared long since the charcoal draw- 
ings with which Poe adorned them ; the ceiling is low, and at the right, as 
we enter, is an open fireplace, where a wood fire blazes cheerily, recalling, 
with its fleeting glow, that other kindled so many years ago by the poet’s 
own hands on the last night he spent in this chamber. 

The hour was late, the time mid-December, when he entered the room 
with a classmate—William Wertenbaker. Finding neither fire nor fuel, Poe 
without hesitation broke up two chairs and a table for firewood, observing 
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INTERIOR OF ROOM NO. 13, WEST RANGE, OCCUPIED BY EDGAR POE AS A STUDENT. 


that he would have no further use for them. It was then the custom, as it 
is to-day, for each student to furnish his own apartment, and to dispose of 
his possessions upon leaving. By the flickering light of this fire, aided by 
the strength of a tallow candle, the two young men spent several hours in 
friendly talk, with a game or two of cards. 

Mr. Wertenbaker, who never saw Poe again, was associated with the uni- 
versity for the greater part of his life, being Jefferson’s last appointee, and 
for many years librarian. He knew, from hearsay, Poe’s reputation as a 
card player, but always denied the assertion that he was dissipated during 
his college days. A few years ago he wrote: ‘‘ The hardihood, intemper- 
ance and reckless wildness imputed to him by biographers, had he been 
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guilty of them, must inevitably 
have come to the knowledge of 
the Faculty, and met with mer- 
ited punishment. The records, 
of which I was then, and am 
still, the custodian, attest that at 
no time during the session did 
he fall under the censure of the 
Faculty. I often saw him in the 
lecture room and in the library, 
but never in the slightest degree 
under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquors.”’ 
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It is safe to say that no writer 
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has been the victim of more , 
misstatements than Edgar Allan 
Poe. The uncertainties and specu- 





lations which surround a Shake- 
speare or a Homer are in equal 
measure the portion of this widely 
4 x . known, yet unknown, poet of our 
own land and age. Although he 
lived in our very midst, and his 
career closed only fifty years ago, every action of his life, every date, every 
circumstance, has been disputed. The day of his birth is open to discussion, 
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THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING. 


and his biographers must at every step sift conflicting testimony, and at last 
leave many points unproven. 

This is in part the result of Poe’s own reserve, his love of mystery, and 
the inconsistent tossings and turnings of his troubled spirit ; but it is chiefly 








INTERIOR OF LIBRARY ROTUNDA, WHERE ZOLNAY’S BUST OF POE WILL BE PLACED. 
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THE OLD ALLAN MANSION, RICHMOND, VA., HOME OF POK’S BOYHOOD AND EARLY 
YOUTH. —DEMOLISHED IN 1895, 


due to the deliberate misrepresentations and slanders of others. The bitterest 
and meanest of his enemies edited his works and prepared the first sketch of 
his life. Griswold, not content with gloating over the mistakes and misfor- 
tunes of his fallen foe, went ingeniously to work to put the worst construction 
on his every act, and hesitated not to fabricate any story which might 
blacken his memory. 

One writer after another repeated these aspersions, until the general con- 
ception of Poe made him a monster of evil. So strongly was this view 
established that the testimony of many who, from time to time, have arisen to 
contradict it, has been almost ineffective. 

Every student of Poe’s life knows there is much in it that cannot be com- 
mended or excused ; the instances of weakness and error and pitiable failure 
on his part are not few, but, for that reason, his heroic struggles and such 
successes as were his should not be overlooked. Because there are strong 
shadows in the picture the lights should be only the more carefully preserved, 
and such an involved story as his should be handled with unflinching 
honesty and with all possible sympathy. 

His admirers must in only too many cases be apologists and defenders, but 
in others they are able to prove the utter falsity of charges laid at his door. 
Such has been the work of those at the University of Virginia, who cherish 
his memory and guard the record of his residence there. 

Against the report of his idle and dissipated life they bring forward the 
college documents to prove that the year he spent there—from February to 
December, 1826—was one of quiet and creditable study, and that he won 
the good opinion of his instructors by careful class work and unsolicited ex- 
ercises. At the end of the term, instead of being dismissed in disgrace, he 
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completed with distinction the language courses he had been pursuing, and 
earned honors equal to graduation at the present time. Contrary to the 
assertion that his student days were spent in brawling and disorder, the official 
accounts show that he was called before the Faculty but once, and then as a 
witness, while his conduct was never censured, although the period was one 
of unusual strictness in the discipline of the college. 

That he contracted bills in the town of Charlottesville and rolled wp gam- 
bling debts, which were the source of trouble between him and his patron, 
Mr. Allan, and led to his leaving at the close of the term, are statements gen- 
erally accepted without question, but there is good evidence that they have been 
maliciously exaggerated, and the seekers for truth insist that such wrongdoing, 
if proven, should not be allowed to overshadow his whole college career 























EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
The last portrait from life, taken in Richmond, 1849 
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THE QUADRANGLE, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


Poe had some popularity with his fellow-students because of his place in 
college athletics, but he was never a general favorite nor really intimate with 
any of his mates. 

He found his chief recreation in taking long solitary walks, sometimes 
spending days roving among the mountains, spurs of the Blue Ridge, which 
surround Charlottesville. It is pleasant to think of these rambles as among 
the few wholesome and unalloyed enjoyments that came into his storm- 
driven life, while the value of this exposure to Nature’s influence in contrast 
with the years of city sojourn which were to follow should not be overlooked. 
A book was his usual and only companion on such excursions, and a list 
preserved in the University Library shows what kind of reading interested 
him at this time— Rollin’s ‘‘ Histoire Ancienne,’’ ‘‘ Histoire Romaine,’’ 
Robertson's ‘‘ America,’? Marshall’s ‘‘ Washington,’’ Voltaire’s ‘‘ Histoire 
Particuliére,’? and Dufief’s ‘‘ Nature Displayed.”’ 

He had already essayed original composition, and many of the poems in 
his first slender volume—‘‘ Tamerlane, and other Poems ’’— published in 
Boston in 1827, were written at this period. 

About two years ago some members of the university, feeling that ‘its 
most illustrious alumnus”’ should be fitly commemorated, organized the Poe 
Memorial Association, and through the efforts of this society the Poe collee- 
tion in the beautiful new library building will bear eloquent and appropriate 
witness to his fame. On the frieze of the lofty rotunda are inscribed the 
names of earth’s greatest teachers and singers ; the Americans thus honored 
are few, but Poe is of the number, and the alcove immediately below his name 
will contain the fine bronze bust recently made by Zolnay. On the adjoin- 
ing shelves will be colfected all the available editions of Poe’s works, with 
commentaries, translations, autographs, prints and other things of interest in 
connection with them. 

The date selected for the unvailing of the bust—October 7th, 1899—is no 
less striking and significant an occasion than the fiftieth anniversary of the 
poet’s death. 


Perhaps it is well that this memorial was not sooner set up. It may be 
that silence solemn and profound, the hush of awe and wonder and pity, was 
all that could at first follow the passing of the tempest-tossed soul. It was 
necessary that years should elapse before so tragic and complex and contra- 
dictory a life could be estimated aright. This star of the first magnitude was 
from horizon to horizon accompanied by black clouds and stormy vapors, 
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and the onlookers who marked its course were either dazzled by its splendor 
or choked by the mists—calm and clear vision being alike impossible in 
each case, 

So, for reasons which are not far to seek, never before could America’s 
most original genius come to his own—come to the place truly and lastingly 
his, when blind and heated partisanship should yield to sane, ser sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his greatness. 

A recent critic has well said, ‘‘ One Poe the world needed, and no more. 
He came to stay. What place do his works occupy for all tim¢ Simply 
their own ; they interfere with no other master’s rights ; no other works can 
ever disturb them or rob them of immortality.”’ 


THE STREETS OF BALTIMORE. 


The subjoined poem, singularly suggestive in spirit and rhythm of Poe's * Raven,”’ a inony 
mously forty years ago—ten years after Poe's death—in a New York newspaper. It pur to have 
been dictated to a spiritualistic medium by the dead poet, whose untimely death in these s streets 
of Baltimore irred on the 7th day of October, 1849 


‘Woman weak and woman mortal, through thy spirit’s open portal 
I would read the Runic record of mine earthly being o’er- 

I would feel that fire returning which within my soul was burning 
When my star was quenched in darkness, set to rise on earth no 1 
When I sank beneath Life’s burdens in the streets of Baltimore. 


‘Ah, those memories sore and saddening! Ah, that night of anguish maddening! 
When my lone heart suffered shipwreck on a demon-haunted shor 
When the fiends grew wild with laughter, and the silenee followin Ff aiter 


Was more awful and appalling than the cannon’s deadly roar 
Than the tramp of mighty armies thro’ the streets of Baltimore. 


‘Like a fiery serpent crawling, like a maelstrom madly boiling, 
Did this Phlegethon of fury sweep my shuddering spirit o’er, 
Rushing onward, blindly reeling -tortured by intensest feeling 
Like Prometheus when the vultures to his quivering vitals tore 
Swift I fled from death and darkness thro’ the streets of Baltimore. 


‘No one near to save or love me, no kind face to watch above m« 
Though I heard the sound of footsteps like the waves upon the s! 
Beating —beating—beating—beating—now advancing—now retreating 
With a dull and dreary rhythm, with a long, continuous roar 


Heard the sound of human footsteps in the streets of Baltimor: 
‘There, at length, they found me lying, weak and ’wildered, sick a lying 
And my shattered wreck of being to a kindly refuge bore ; 

But my woe was past enduring, and my soul cast off its mooring 


Crying, as I floated onward, ‘lam of the earth no more ! 
I have forfeited Life’s blessing in the streets of Baltimore !’ 


‘Where wast thou, O Power Eternal, when the fiery fiend infernal 
Beat me with his burning fasces till I sank to rise no more ! 
Oh ! was all my lifelong error crowded in that night of terror ? 
Did my sin find expiation which to judgment went before, 
Summoned to a dread tribunal in the streets of Baltimore? 


‘“Nay, with deep, delirious pleasure I had drained my life’s full m« 
Till the fatal fiery serpent fed upon my being’s core ; 
Then, with force and fire voleanic, summoning a strength Titanic 
Did I burst the bonds that bound me—battered down my being’s or 
Fled, and left my shattered dwelling to the dust of Baltimor 








AN ECHO FROM EL CANEY. 


(Related by Andrew Mc Dowell, reporter of the New York Evening Hocket.) 


By ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN. 


S the fortunes of reporting and of war would have it, I was detailed from 
our office to ‘‘cover’’ the late contest with Spain. With a pass 
signed by Secretary Alger in my breast pocket, I journeyed South to 

Tampa, early in May, a full-fledged war correspondent. It was a dangerous 

honor, but one that filled me with delight. 

Most of the correspondents and artists were at the Tampa Bay Hotel. I 
remained there for a few days, but I was impatient to get into the full swing 
of army life. With this end in view, I managed to fall into the good graces 
of Colonel , of the -th Infantry, and obtained from him a willing 
permission to pitch my tent at the end of the row of company officers, and 
to join the colonel’s own mess. 


A 


The term ‘‘ messmates ’? means a great deal. If you mess with men, you 
know them as they are. You may sit at table with a man at a hotel or at 
a city boarding house for years, and never see anything but an alternation 
of business and evening clothes. But in camp those who eat together have 
the same intense, confined interest, the same ambitions, the same love—of 
the regiment—and are often drawn together by bonds that can never be sun- 
dered. And thus began my friendship with Allan Clave. He was a first 
lieutenant and adjutant of the regiment. West Point never graduated a boy 
who was more heart and soul a soldier—it was in his blood and he looked it. 
Yet he was one of that chivalrous type of manhood which combines the 
highest courage with gentleness. He would have been miserable in business, 
fairly successful in professional life ; as a soldier I thought him perfect. 

In appearance he was thoroughly manly. He had a fine, clear eye that 
looked at you honestly. There were no subtleties about him. He tied to 
the regulations, but in everything left-to his discretion it was his instinct to 
simplify. He never became involved in speech or in action, and was un- 
sympathetic with the entanglements of others. He felt for me the same 
really tender regard that,I felt for him. We were friends naturally, and both 
recognizing this from the first, we waived the usual more or less formal 
processes which lead to an established friendship. 

Week after week we waited in heat and suspense. Day after day the sun 
poured its blistering rays from above, and the sand sent the heat up again. 
There was no escape from it. When a breeze blew refreshingly it brought 
sand with it, and our dinner was well peppered. But the young adjutant 
was unconscious of discomfort. He labored early and late in the service of 
his colonel. The men knew him and loved him, for he had gained their 
respect. I remonstrated with him one day about the work that he was do- 
ing in that hot climate. 


‘* Andy,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ this is war!’ But there was in his eyes an 
intense gleam of happiness which puzzled me. 
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Finally, marching orders came from headquarters. In the dead of night 
the regiment was loaded on cattle cars and transported to the pier where lay 
the transports—thirty of them. We shared the same stateroom 
the most of such cheer as was provided for us. I shall never f 


| made 
rget that 
miserable voyage nor how we felt when, with the rest of the fleet, we came to 
a drift in the Carribean, under the lee of those grand and desolate peaks 
of Cuba within sight of Morro. 

The fleet bombarded, the castle answered back, and finally we were landed 
at Daiquiri and marched overland to Siboney, where the remainder of the 
transports unloaded. 


The temptation to launch forth into descriptions which do not relate to 
my story assails me as I write. When my thoughts revert to that time, 
overwhelming memories flock to my pen- memories of suffering, horror and 
hardship, memories of heroism and of self-sacrifice, of sickness and of sud- 
den death, of weariness of body and of soul, of glimpses into the jaws of 
hell. But I will brush all this aside to recount one little incident out of the 
tholisands enacted there worthy of a record throughout eternity. 

We had reduced life to its simplest equation. We had lived as the wild 
beasts. Our faces were bronzed and bearded. We had faced hidden fire 
and had stood unflinchingly by the side of falling comrades. It was the 
night before the onslaught of El Caney. Many of our messmates had fallen. 
Allan was in command of a battalion. We had a poncho and a blanket be- 
tween us. I lay down, but Allan walked slowly back and forth near me, his 
hands clasped behind, his face turned upward toward those glittering stars 


that shine with such brilliancy in the southern sky. Then he turned 
and looked toward his sleeping men. Finally he sat beside me | peered 
into my face 

: You're not asleep ?”’ he whispered. I stretched forth my hand and he 


clasped it for a minute. ‘* Andy,’’ he said, and his voice, usually so calm 
and matter of fact, quivered, ‘‘] have received my summons from heaven. 
I shall be shot to-morrow ’ 

I lifted myself on my elbow. 

** Don’t !’ I exclaimed. 

‘*There is one thing that I wish to speak of to you to-night.’’ He fum- 


bled inside the breast of his blouse. I gazed at him wondering l with a 
slow horror creeping through my veins. How many true soldiers and brave 


men had received notice the night before! He brought forth a small pack- 
age wrapped in tissue paper and unfolded it. It contained a photograph, 
four letters and a tiny Testament. He silently handed me the first and, 
leaning forward, struck a match so that I could see it the better. The flick- 
ering light disclosed the face of a beautiful woman—a woman whom I knew. 

‘‘We are engaged,”’ he said, simply. 

I looked at him, astonished. Despite our intimacy, this was the first time 
he had spoken of it. He read my glance. 

‘Tt has been too sacred to speak of, even to you. I have not been able to 
realize it’’—his voice faltered —‘‘ but now I want you to send them to her— 


if I fall.’ 
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He replaced the packet within his blouse. 

‘Tt only happened the night before I left,’’ he explained. ‘‘I had not 
dared to dream of it before. I hope—I hope that she will not remain un- 
married—she was born to be happy. This must not mar her life—tell 
her so.’ 

I grasped his hand in mine, and then ke lay down beside me and turned 
his boyish face once more to the twinkling stars. Though we neither of us 
slept, we lay silent on that Cuban hillside till the dawn of day. 

How calm he was, and forgetful of all save duty, as he received his orders 
and formed his men for that bloody charge! We found him at night after 
the guns were still and the rattle of the musketry had ceased, lying on his 
hack where he had fallen, the cold starlight bathing his still, upturned face. 
He clutched his breast with his left hand, his right, grasping his sword, was 
outstretched, straight. I removed the package. It was blood-stained—a 
bullet had passed through it. 

The fever took hold of me and, heartsick and footsore, I crawled down to 
Siboney and boarded the first returning transport. At the post-office on 
shore—composed of a tent and attended by a Government official, who, 
poor fellow ! died soon of the yellow fever—I found some letters and car- 
ried them on board ship with me to enjoy the treat of reading them at leisure, 
and then I noticed that one was addressed in the same handwriting as that of 
the letters to Allan Clave, written by the woman to whom he was engaged. 
I said that I knew her—that explains it. The letter had been forwarded to 
me from Tampa, and this is what it said : 

“New York, June 10th, 1898. 

“Dear Cousin ANpDREw—As usual, I have gotten myself into a horrible mess and 
turn to you to help me out. You remember that last spring I visited an army post, 
where the —th Infantry were stationed? I had a desperate flirtation with an 
awfully dear fellow named Lieutenant Allan Clave. The regiment was ordered to the 
front. He was fearfully in earnest, and I suppose I was carried away by the excitement 
and glory—at any rate, you know that Iam impressionable. But you know, too, thai 
I cannot keep that sort of thing up long—don’t blame me, I can’t help it, it’s the way 
I’m made. I have tried to write him regularly at Tampa, and his letters—well, it’s got 
to be stopped, for his sake. Now, I thought you might be able to see him, and perhaps 
you could explain. I simply can’t write. Paint me jet black if it will do any good, 
only do it, and I shall be everlastingly grateful. Tell him that it was all a foolish mis- 
take. I 

I dropped the letter 4s if it had stung me. I was almost alone on the 
after deck of the transport. We were slowly working our way along the 
Cuban coast. I took Allan’s blood-stained packet from the inner pocket ot 
my coat and slowly unrolled it. I looked at the photograph a minute, then 
struck a match and lit it and the letters, including the one that I had just 
been reading—one by one, and let them consume in my hand till but a frag- 
ment remained, when I threw them out into the swirling wake of the ship, 
where, for a moment, they made a fiery trail with which the copper rays of 
the setting sun mingled, and then they disappeared forever 

9 99 


‘She was born to be happy, this must not mar her life—tell her so ! 
I whispered to myself. And then, ‘‘ Thank God he is dead !’’ 
The little Testament with the clean hole bored through it I still have, 
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CHAPTER XLIL.— Continven. 





XCHESTER’S first impulse of angry resistance was promptly 
quenched by the vision of a second warrior of the same kidney, 
who now entered upon him by the other door, and by the 
further sight of two others on the landing with hand on sword, 
at attention, ready to enforce the majesty of the law. 

As any one of these, judging by the weight of the hand 
upon his arm, could have disposed of his own slight person 
in an instant, Rochester’s British sense of humor came to help 
him to meet his fate philosophically. 

With a slight mocking smile he professed himself, in his 
neatest German, prepared to yield himself peaceably to their 
réquest. But he would be grateful, he added, to be informed 
of the charge brought against him, an Englishman of rank. 

‘* You will be told in due time,’’ returned the officer, stolidly, 
in his broad Swabian. ‘‘ Forward—close up in rear—march !”’ 

Rochester, taking the beaver which was thrust into his grasp 
with as fine an air as if it had been obsequiously handed, clapped it at a 
knowing angle upon his red curls and folded his arms. 

‘* Lead on, sir,’’ said he, majestically. ‘‘ You see that I am ready.’’ , 

The gendarmes closed up behind him ; the two others on the landing pre- 
ceded. Between them the Englishman stepped with measured paces. In 
the hall he crossed, with condescending glance, the woe-stricken countenance 
of the landlady, and as much as could be seen, behind an uplifted apron, of 
the convulsed visage of her middle-aged daughter. 

But when he found the front door guarded outside by two more uniformed 
giants, drawn sword in hand, his fine dignity fairly deserted him and he 
laughed aloud. He was marched, laughing, into the carriage, packed, as 
well as might be, between the legs and scabbards of three of his escorts ; two 
others mounted behind, and the last gendarme sprang up beside the coach- 
man. 

‘€T gee,’ 




















; 


said the prisoner, turning to the occupier of the seat beside him, 
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as this warlike cartload moved off heavily, ‘‘ that you are extremely careful 
in your proceedings.’? The man, rigid with a sense of his official import- 
ance, dimly perceived a sarcastic flavor in the speech ; he frowned, and by 
the light of the lamp that flashed in upon them as they rumbled on, Roch- 
ester saw the chief’s portentous displeasure reflected upon the countenance of 
his subordinates opposite. 

For awhile Rochester laughed on, earnestly wishing for Neuberg or Spencer 
or Eva to enjoy the joke with him. But it is poor fun laughing alone, and 
his face was quite grave again by the time they reached their goal, a sort of 
guardhouse adjunct to the Palace of Justice. 

Here the delinquent was brought through several offices, confronted with 
divers officials, questioned, registered, ticketed, but with truly Teutonic arro- 
gance refused all explanatory answer to his own reasonable inquiries. Finally, 
he was ushered into an apartment which seemed to be a kind of preliminary 
station of arrest, and which looked indeed more like a guardroom than an 
actual prison. It was large and airy, whitewashed, stone-flagged, clean and 
not ill-lit. At each end was a row of plank beds ; down the center ran a 
long wooden table and benches ; upon one side rose a stove, before which on 
wooden stools were seated two gendarmes smoking their villainous canaster 
and affably conversing with each other. As Rochester passed in a chubby- 
cheeked sentry inside the door gazed at him with guileless peasant eyes. 

The man by the fire nodded and wished him good-evening, and with a cer- 
tain good-humored roughness offered him a stool in the warmth. But 
Rochester, who amongst his qualities had not that of geniality with his in- 
feriors, declined with haughty courtesy, walked to the end of the wooden 
table and took his place upon the bench. Here he sat in moody reflection 
while the yellow-faced clock upon the wall ticked loudly a long half hour. As 
the minutes went by the young duke became once more a deeply injured man. 

He was already following in vision with inconceivable bitterness of heart, 
along the broad, dark road that he knew so well, the flight of a coach wherein 
were snugly ensconced Spencer and Neuberg, when sounds without and an 
interested stir within brought him back to things of actuality. 

Then came the cadence of a footstep that struck him as familiar, the ring 
of a well-known voice, and Neuberg, bringing about him a whole atmosphere 
of outside freshness and joyous unconcern, entered the place of detention as if 
it were a ballroom. 

Sut that his friend had not come of his own choice was evidenced, Roches- 
ter noticed, by the fact that he was accompanied by the very same posse of 
military police ; these, however, performed their office to the new prisoner 
with every appearance of the profoundest, not to say the most apologetic, 
respect. 

The gendarmes by the fire stood up stiff and saluted, and the arresting 
party withdrew upon Neuberg’s careless nod as humbly as inferiors dis- 
missed. 

‘* Ah,” gayly cried the ex-guardsman, ‘‘ you have a fire, I see, and right— 
the night is chilly. Sit down, sit down, go on smoking ; I wish I had one, 


too ! 


What?’ here his eyes sweeping round the room carelessly became sud- 
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denly fixed and steely. ‘‘ What ?”’ cried he again, and gave a joyous shout, 
**my little Rochester, this is luck, indeed! Now, by my faith, that is 
wanted is our Spencer !’’ 

Rochester rose smiling, his ill-temper melting away before the other’s 
sunny humor, and Neuberg seized him by the hand and shook it as if they 
had not met for years. To him the meeting was pleasure unalloyed and _re- 
quired an extra demonstration. 

‘They took me,’’ said he, ‘‘but five yards from Eva’s doorstep, the 
rogues! My blessed Eva! They nabbed you neatly at home, I suppose? I 
wonder how they will net good Spencer? he cannot fail us to-night—he, the 


very head and front of this offending. Well, it is a poor heart that never 


rejoices. Lam as hungry as a hunter! Heyda, corporal, is it the rule to 
starve your miserable prisoners in these dungeons ?”’ 

With an obsequious grin the man ran forward. Neuberg took a gold piece 
from his pocket, spun it on the table and pointed to it with his forefinger. 

‘Your honor,’’ said the man, ‘‘ can be supplied with what he likes, from 
where he likes.”’ 

‘* Evviva !’ cried the officer, ‘* Meseemeth,’’ he went on, once more in 
English, turning to his friend, ‘‘ that something of the description of a fine 


eapon, golden and hot from the spit, a spring salad, a square of Strasburg 
pie, and a brace of flagons of Rordeaux wine to wash it down would tend to 
lighten the gloom of this durance vile. Eh, my lord duke?’ 

The duke, as Neuberg spoke, felt a certain new titilation within him that 
confirmed the words. Dignity is seldom proof against appetite. 

Thereupon the Austrian expounded the order to the amiable guardian of 
their incarceration. 


‘* Double portion,’’ said he, and tossed the coin. ‘Stay, trebl drawing 
acompanion piece. ‘* Keep the change, friend, but treat us wel Send to 
the Silver Lion. Tell them it is for me, and let them look to it! Now 
march. 

‘Spencer,”’ proceeded the speaker, and disposed himself sprawling on the 
bench in the most comfortable attitude its uncompromising hardness would 
permit of, ‘‘Spencer will be here in the nick of time. I only hope that he 
may not have considered it due to his philosophy to break a head or two 


1 


upon the way That would complicate matters, and might lead 1is- #oll- 


tary confinement. Now that would spoil all the fun. You and I, being 


ordinary humans, came here like lambs, of course, but there is no knowing 
how these great minds will disport themselves in such emergencies Then, 
suddenly jumping up, but without a change of tone: ‘‘Nay, yvonder he 
comes,’’ said he, ‘‘ dear fellow !’ 

Spencer was standing in the doorway, and the sentry was gaping as never 
he had gaped before at the great figure in the folds of the black traveling 
cloak, at the majestic outlandish head. The philosopher’ s brow s unruf- 
Hed, his demeanor if grave, was serene. His face lighted up for instant 
with pleased surprise at Neuberg’s Shakespearian shout of ‘‘ All hail!’ but 
the surprise was transient, and the pleasure alone remained, placidly en- 


throned, as he took a seat beside his frie nds. 
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‘So our journey is put off?” said he. ‘‘ Well, there is nothing like a 
cheerful acceptance of the inevitable !”’ 

‘* Bravo !’’ cried Neuberg. ‘‘I was afraid that the maxim to-night might 
have been, on the contrary, that the duty of the freeborn man is to resist 
tyranny.” 

He gave a light wave in the direction of the King’s bust, which, crowned 
with a withered chaplet of laurels, looked down on them in grim severity 
from over the door. 

Here any dissertation on Spencer’s part, had he been disposed to deliver 
one, would have had to give way to more important business, for the door 
again opened to admit this time two waiters carrying a heavy basket between 
them. 

And presently, upon a snowy, red-bordered cloth, sundry covered dishes 
and dusty bottles were disposed in battle array in front of smiling, expectant 
faces and brilliant empty glasses. Delicate and unwonted savors began to 
predominate in the neighborhood. 

‘* May good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both,’ cried Neuberg, 
who drew the largest dish before him and seized the carving knife and fork. 

‘* For victims of heartless tvranny,”’ said Spencer, and helped himself to a 
plateful of delicate salad wherein the subtle fragrance of the chive had not 
been omitted, ‘‘no one can say that there are not compensations.”’ 

** For my part,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘I think it is infinitely better than rum- 
bling over stony roads,’ 

** At least it is a poor heart,’’ said the duke, catching the infectious hu- 
mor of the moment, ‘‘that never rejoices, as you said, and of course your 
cousin the Emperor will see you out of the scrape, and we shall follow hang- 
ing on to your coat-tails.’’ He had a little point of malice in this speech. 
Then, lifting his glass: ‘‘ Let us drink,’’ cried he, “first of all to our de- 
liverer, his royal imperial Majesty,’’ and he cast a contemptuous look at the 
bust. 

** Hoch, hoch, hoch !’ cried Neuberg, who had not swallowed a mouthful 
of wine yet, but who was already exceedingly elevated. The three raised 
their glasses and clinked them together. 

But there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and that first glass of 
ruby wine for which Rochester’s lips were already opening, the song of which 
through his veins his héart was already anticipating, was destined to reach 
neither the one nor the other. 

Strange noises arose without ; noises of scuffle, of protest, of lament and 
objurgation. The door burst open ; the noises waxed to painful intensity. 
Then a new prisoner was ushered in, perforce, upon the scene ; a very recal- 
citrant captive, whom two officers of police held by elbow and shoulder, and 
whom a third propelled in the rear. 

‘* Too bad not to leave us in peace !’’ cried Neuberg, angrily, while, with a 
dismay as unreasonable as it was unconscious, Rochester recognized amid the 
clamor the accents of a voice hideously familiar. 


‘The English Ambassador shall know! Lord Wellington shall be in- 


formed of this outrage! England has gone to war for less! Everyone who 
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“THE PORTLY FORM OF A MOST VENERABLE-LOOKING, IF DISHEVELED, ELDERLY GENTLEMAN 
NOW CAME TO A HALT AT THE TABLE AND STOOD, ROLLING A WILD EYERAL! 
UPON THE EXTRAORDINARY SCENE THAT MET HIS GAZE.”’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora 
has had a hand in this will regret it deeply! I will write to the Times! 
Let the King beware! I will write to the Times! Robbed, insulted, mis 
handled, a dignitary of the Established Church of England! Have a care, 
sir, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Rochester— 
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With fine linen sadly tossed and stained, sable broadcloth torn and dis- 
placed, ambrosial curls lank upon a heated brow, the portly form of a most 
venerable-looking, if disheveled, elderly gentleman urged by a sacrilegious 
knee into an unwilling trot and then left to its own devices now came toa 
halt at the table and stood, rolling a wild eyeball upon the extraordinary 
scene that met his gaze. 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. Love! ACE. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Smiley stared and passed his hand across his forehead, 
streaming with perspiration, and stared again. 

The events which had so rapidly succeeded each other within the last 
two hours of his existence had been so unexpected, so monstrous and alarm- 
ing ; the scene which his eyes now actually beheld seemed so fantastic and 
incredible, that he could hardly persuade himself he was not in an evil 
dream. 

Was this place, reeking with tobacco smoke and the fumes of wine and 
feasting, a tavern room or a prison? These feasters, with their uplifted 
glasses, these rollickers, whom he vaguely perceived to be gentlemen, hold- 
ing him now under searching eyes, whom might they be? 

Smiley turned to look from the sentry who had resumed his march before 
the door, to the quiet pair of officials smoking before the stove, met on each 
side the gaze of placid amazement, and returned again, increasingly dis- 
traught, to contemplation of the supper-party. This time his jaw dropped 
He staggered—if not dreaming, was he mad ? 

‘‘ Edward !’ he gasped. He beheld his truant pupil rise to his feet with 
the well-remembered scowl (upsetting as he did so his brimming glass), and, 
unless the divine’s ears deceived him, the words : ‘‘Smiley, by thunder ! 
Devil take him !’’ floated in the air. 

The parson tottered yet a few paces forward and stood supporting himself 
against the table. 

There was, indeed and in truth, Edward Warrender, Duke of Rochester. 
He knew the very cloak, that hung upon those rebellious shoulders, the 
beaver that lay but an inch from his hand. 

The strain of the situation was intense, but it was mercifully broken upon 
by one who seemed to be the eldest of the feasting party. 

‘‘As this gentleman seems to be an acquaintance of yours, duke,’’ said 
Spencer, half rising in his seat as he spoke, ‘‘ will you not introduce him and 
beg him to join us at supper ?”’ 

tochester made a desperate effort for the command of the position. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said he. ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, I am surprised myself by 
this unexpected appearance. How do, Smiley? My domestic chaplain, sirs. 
Mr. Smiley, Count Neuberg. Mr. Spencer, Mr. Smiley.”’ 

‘*Oh, Edward, my dear boy !’’ said Mr. Smiley, and staggering round the 
table showed a disposition at once to weep and to clasp the prodigal in his 
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arms. ‘‘ Edward, Edward, the sleepless nights, the days of agony 
men, excuse this emotion. I am this young gentleman’s tutor, 
may say I stand to him in loco pare nlis. I have been in the de pr 


concerning him.”’ 


Here the worthy clergyman’s watering eye was fain to shift itself 


pupil’s ferocious glare and fall appealingly upon Neuberg. But 
individual sunk in silent laughter, it was turned in despair upor 
countenance, upon the perfect gravity of which it rested at 
relief. 

Addressing the latter, Mr. Smiley proceeded with more confide 

‘‘Am I right, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘in believing you to be a fellow-c« 
You may perhaps have heard of me by name: the Rev. Thor 
of Wadham College, Oxford. My life has been devoted to th 
the youth of the aristocracy.’’ And emboldened by the sound 
voice and the apparently deferential attention it solicited : ‘‘ Delig! 
he proceeded, with something of his old pomposity, ‘‘ ‘to rear 
thought, to teach the young idea how to shoot.’ ”’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’ eried Neuberg, his suppressed cachinnation 
with all the violence of re-action. ‘‘Ha! ha! my good sir, that 
what our friend here, Mr. Spencer, has been doing this very ever 
are evidently kindred spirits.”’ 

Jewilderment crept again upon Smiley’s face. 

‘¢ The foreign nobleman seems pleased to be facetious,’’ he said 
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Spencer: ‘‘ But if, sir, you are also a guide, philosopher and friend of 
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youth,’ he went on, ‘‘ you will understand my sufferings when, w 
lance which we must excuse as belonging to his years, this young 
my charge, flew from the guardianship of my encircling wings, 
viously obtained from me, by what I can only term subterfuge, al 
able supplies.”’ 

‘Your supplies !’’ echoed the prodigal, with withering scort 
money, sir, was it that swelled your lean purse ?”’ 

‘‘Your noble relatives, Edward,”’ retorted Mr. Smiley, solet 
trusted me with the sole guardianship and responsibility of y 
pointed me, as I might say, nurse to your tender infancy upon 
trance upon the ways of life, and they provided me nobly, gener 
funds sufficient for my responsible post. The funds were min 
mine, as your guardian. ~ For you are still an infant in the eyes 
and as such amenable to authority and incompetent to act for you 

‘*T begin to fear,”? said Spencer, with mock gravity, ‘‘ that we 
sadly deceived in our young friend. Believe me, sir, we knew 
this, we should not have encouraged him in these evil ways.”’ 

Feeling greatly supported by the attitude of his compatriot, Mr 
came magnanimous. 

‘‘T shall reproach you no more, Edward,’ said he. ‘‘/ 
regere non posse impetum., I never held my young friend compl 
sible for his actions; the woman tempted him, sir. It is the 
No doubt he has paid bitterly already for his infatuation. Y 
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who, as I apprehend, have chosen the same vocation as mine, can conceive 
the anguish that oppressed my heart when I found that this precious deposit 
had fallen a victim to the seductive wiles of an adventuress such as we are 
especially warned against by the Holy Scriptures—a painted Jezebel, a singer 
of the streets, a strolling, play-acting wanton. Merciful heavens !’’ 

The ejaculation had barely escaped the lips of the astonished parson before 
it was strangled in a scream of terror, for Neuberg had sprung up like a 
tiger, and now faced him with clutching hands outstretched, as if he would 
seize him by the throat. 

‘*Canting old crow! Another word against the pride of womankind and 
it will be the last you shall ever speak !’’ 

Unable in his turn to restrain his laughter, Spencer, aided by Rochester, 
intervened between the unhappy divine and the wrathful lover. 

The duke, rehabilitated in his own eyes by this unexpected move of his 
friends, was rapidly losing all feeling of ruffled mortification in that of 
boyish mischievousness. Moreover, he had recollected that the flight of time 
would soon place a triumphant vindication in his own hands. 

He helped with a will to draw the incensed officer away from his quarry, 
while sentry and gendarmes gazed as on a delightful, if incomprehensible, 
entertainment. 


‘*T see how it is,’’ uttered Mr. Smiley, moaningly, to Spencer, as soon as 


he recovered sufficient composure to speak. ‘‘ I see how it is; I see the 
whole appalling truth, the whole dreadful mistake. This is a lunatic asylum, 
and you are the head keeper. But how—how has the unhappy boy come 


hither ?”’ 

Even Neuberg’s rage was not proof against the unconscious humor of this 
solution of the mystery. His great laugh rang out once more, confirming 
Mr. Smiley’s worst fears, and was immediately joined, to the latter’s horror, 
by the laughter not only of his reprobate pupil, but by that of the only 
person whom he had credited with sanity beside him. 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow, and covered his pale lips with 
his hand to hide their spasmodic twitching, looking round with the hopeless 
terror of the trapped. 

‘No, no,’’ said Rochester, moved at last with a sort of compassion at the 
abject spectacle ; ‘‘no, Smiley, do not be frightened. We are not in a mad- 
house; only, as far as I can make out, in the arrest-room of the Palace of 
Justice of his Majesty Ludwig the Great.”’ 

The tutor dropped a great sigh of relief. 

‘‘And very sorry am I, Edward,’’ whimpered he, with a faint effort to 
straighten his crumpled form into some sort of dignity, ‘‘ to see you in such 
a place.”’ 

‘‘Your sorrow, Mr. Smiley,’’ retorted the pupil, bowing mockingly, 
‘‘ cannot be as great as mine to meet you here.”’ 

‘« Yes,’’? put in Spencer, wiping his eyes, ‘‘ where the nurse fails the infant 
may well have tripped.”’ 

Mr. Smiley fell but from one distress into another. 

‘‘T assure you, gentlemen,’’ said he, babbling and stammering in his 
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anxiety to exculpate his character, ‘‘ I assure you, Edward, nothing that | 
have done has warranted this monstrous—this, | may say, criminal interfer- 
ence with the liberty of a British subject. No sooner, Mr. Spencer, had I 
received the necessary supplies from England than (entreated thereto by 
urgent letters from this young nobleman’s relatives) I felt myself bound to 
set forth and reclaim the beloved wanderer. When, at length, after divers 
vicissitudes I traced him to this city—only this very evening—I naturally 
applied at once to the chief of police for information. Here, sir, | was met 
from the first with gross discourtesy, not to say brutality. And upon my 
displaying some pardonable irritation and severity, coupled, no doubt, with 


the unfortunate circumstances of my having been deprived of my passport,”’ 
(here the duke smiled cruelly) ‘‘ 1 was accused of being myself a suspicious 
person. At last, sir, I lost my temper; I confess it—to be perfect is not of 
humanity ; I lost my temper and expressed my opinion of a ruler who could 
sanction such tyranny upon harmless and respectal » travelers in terms more 
explicit than polite. Then I was seized in the most unconstitutional manner, 


handed to the charge of uniformed ruffians, stri l of my luggage, my 
papers, my very purse, dragged along the streets, iorced into this place, 
as you have seen, where’’—here his countenance assumed an expression of 
the most undisguised woe—‘‘I not only meet most unexpectedly with my 
ward, but I am most undeservedly insulted by yonder gentleman, who seems 
to be his friend and yours, and who, if he is not insane, must at least be in 
liquor.”’ 

‘“Count Neuberg,’’ said Spencer, gravely, while that volatile person was 
once more overpowered by laughter, ‘‘ conceived that certain severe strictures 
of yours about a certain fair traveler were applied to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, who is respected and cherished by all who know her. That, of course, 
was his mistake, for vour language could not possibly have referred to the 
lady in question. But you will, I trust, forgive his slight impetuosity out of 
consideration for the chivalrous instinct that prompted it. Meanwhile, 
our supper is growing cold. We are hungry men. Mr. Smil will vou 
honor us and allow us to proceed r 

Mr. Smiley fumbled at his necktie, smoothing with fluttering fingers his 
dishonored cloth, gazed dubiously from one to the other, and hesitated. He, 
too, was hungry. 

‘Surely,’’ he began, ‘‘ nothing could be further from my thoughts than 


to have cast aspersion upon any lady known to Monsieur le Comt 

‘* Well, sit down, reverend sir,’’ said Neuberg, impatiently, ‘‘ and set to.”’ 

‘“Thank you, thank you,’’ said the clergyman, bowing. ‘‘ But duty first 
—an elucidation from my ward of his irresponsible behavior is imperative. 
Edward, you cannot think me unreasonable if I ask for a word of private 
conversation with you.” 

Rochester, who had now resumed his seat, coolly filled himself a fresh 
glass of wine, and, lifting it in his hand, then paused with his eyes on the 
clock. In a few seconds the strokes of twelve rang out into the roon 

‘* Mr. Smiley,”’ said the young man, ‘‘ from this hour your tutorship ends 
and my independence begins ; it is the first of May. Edward me no more 
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Edwards, if you please. For the future I am to you the Duke of Rochester, 
and, as you behave, your patron.”’ 

Smiley started as if a bucket of cold water had been flung upon him. In 
the emotions and rapid journeyings of the last few days he had forgotten the 
flight of time. He moistened his lips and twice attempted to speak. Then, 
suddenly, his back curved in a servile bow. 

‘* Your grace——’’ began he. 

“Sit down and eat,” said the duke, cutting him short; and as Spencer, 
with a curl of sarcastic scorn upon his lips, made way for the deposed and 
humbled guardian, Rochester again raised his glass. 

‘Will you drink with me upon my coming of age, friends ?’’ said he. 

So eager was the future dean to be included in this favorable category that 
he forgot his manners, and, seizing uninvited upon a bottle, with a trembling 
hand poured himself a bumper in which to do honor to the toast. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Therefore we banish you our territories, SHAKESPEARE. 


NEUBERG broke off in the middle stave of a rollicking soldier song, sud- 
denly aware that no one was listening. He tried the four bottles in turn ; 
they had all done their duty to the last drop of their blood. 

‘* That being the case,’’ said he, wisely, ‘‘ nothing remains but bed.’’ He 
vawned a dying yawn, and eyed sideways the row of plank beds. ‘‘ Well, I 
have slept on worse.”’ 

He looked round on his companions. Rochester, with elbows propped on 
the table and with head fallen forward on his hands, was already half asleep. 
Spencer, one of those in whom generous wine only stirs up the fundamental 
melancholy of the dreamer, was gazing across at the blank wall, his thoughts 
far away from the present scene, on God knows what dismal flight. Mr. 
Smiley, as an epicure, had still a glass of ruby to sip, and was sipping it 
with an air of dignified and critical gravity, which sat comically enough on 
his disordered appearance—not unlike that of some dissipated cockatoo. 

Neuberg was too sleepy to laugh ; and, if truth be told, he was a little fud- 
dled, for his fatigue had been great and the claret potent. He knew, too, 
that the fumes of that wine remain long weighty upon the brain. 

‘“Come,”’ said he, seizing Rochester by the arm, ‘‘come to bed, you 
sleepy head.”’ 

Rochester, startled, sprang up, inclined to be quarrelsome ; but, forgetting 
his purpose midway in a yawn, threw his arm amicably upon his friend’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Come, Michael,’ went on the latter, ‘‘ you will lose your beauty sleep.”’ 

Spencer cast a sad awakened eye upon him, sighed profoundly, but rose 
with the air of a man to whom resistance, however reasonable, is not worth 
the trouble. 

‘*To sleep,’’ he murmured, vaguely ; ‘‘ perehance to dream! Life is but 
a series of dreams ; to dream is sweet, but to wake is bitter.’’ 


Linked together the three shaped, across the flagged space, a course which, 
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under the impulse of a certain freakishness on the part of Neuberg, the 
leader, of a certain vagueness on that of Rochester, and of a certai ertness 
on that of Spencer, described not a few wave-like evolutions before reaching 
its goal. 

Finding himself abandoned, Mr. Smiley hastily gulped his remaining 
mouthful and prepared to follow the example of his companions 

Despite the fatigues and emotions he had undergone, and the fact that he 
had secured, perhaps, a larger share of the flowing bow] than any that night, 
his well-seasoned head guided his steps with great majesty to th worthy 
couch that awaited him—upon which his form was presently extended in the 
only attitude compatible with the roundness of its bulk and the uncompro 
mising exigencies of the planks beneath. II] at ease, he lay like some 
gigantic bird in a swoon, and slept and dreamt and groaned, and woke and 
groaned again. Next him, wild-eyed, Spencer, with his hands crossed 

, under his head, mused with the sadness of his watching heart. And further 
down, as he had fallen, like a child, with arms limply cast apart and light 
breath, Rochester slumbered, beautiful in boyhood. And beyond him, 
wrapped in his cloak, Neuberg breathed deep in sleep as profound as a sol- 
dier’s should be. 

* 4 

When upon the white-washed ceiling the gray hue of dawn had given 
place to the first yellow streak of day, Neuberg awoke, stretched himself like 
a dog and rose. He had not budged an inch the whole night. His com- 
panions were all asleep still—even Spencer at last had dropped But 
he, with the craving for fresh air and water upon him, went in quest of his 
guardians to make interest for both. 

The good-natured gendarmes offered him their best yellow cake of scarify- 
ing soap, a tin basin of water ; even a razor and a broken bit of looking-glass. 
Before the bars the great windows were opened, and the breath of heaven 
and the sunshine and the call of sparrows and swallows came pouring into 
the detention room. The guardsman was very spruce by the time the duke 

, stirred and envied him, and fresh filling of the tin basin was forthwith 
eagerly demanded 

It was a great chagrin to the young man that his smooth chin should yet 
show no growth worthy of the jailor’s razor; but as a set off he dipped" his 
curly head into the cold water and emerged, with every curl sparkling, like a 
young god rising from the dew. 

Spencer was shaving in his turn, the other two were gravely engaged in 
brushing each other while they discussed projects and probabiliti . Smiley . 
still snored melodiously in the background—when a gentleman, most mili- 
tary-looking under a sombre civilian attire, marched in upon them through 
an obsequiously wide-flung door. The gendarmes saluted and stood rigidly 
at attention, and Neuberg, wheeling round, recognized his acquaintance —the 
chief of the police. 

‘* Ah, good-morning, baron,’’ cried he, jovially. 

‘*Good-morning, Count Neuberg,’’ returned the other, without relaxing 
from the severity of his official demeanor. ‘ This gentleman, | believe, is 
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the Duke of Rochester—Mr. Spencer, | salute you. There is another, also 
is there not? The English pastor who arrived in the town last night in a 
riotous condition. Sergeant, bring up the fourth prisoner in custody.’’ 

A sorry spectacle was the poor, half-awakened clergyman, as he took rank 
beside the other three, who, even Spencer, with his half-shorn chin and his 
open collar, looked all such high-bred gentlemen. 

‘*Sirs,’’ said the chief of the police, then, with sonorous severity, ‘‘ his 
Majesty was pleased to send for me at an early hour this morning to com- 
municate his pleasure with regard to you. You, Mr. Spencer, have broken 
the law by fighting an unauthorized duel and have made yourself thereby 
liable to two years’ fortress. You, Count Neuberg, and you, milord, by act- 
ing as seconds in this affair, have likewise transgressed against the statutes, 
and the penalty which you have incurred is six months’ arrest. His Majesty, 
however, mindful of the fact of Mr. Spencer and you also, gentlemen, not 
being subjects of his own, and of your offense, therefore, being attributable 
no doubt to ignorance or to misrepresentation, has resolved to exercise his 
roval right of clemency, and, without bringing the matter to trial, to com- 
mute your punishment to banishment from the kingdom. You will please 
to be ready, gentlemen, to set out for the frontier in an hour from now. A 
traveling coach, under charge of escort, will attend here at that time. Your 
goods will be sent with you. You are to consider yourselves under arrest 
and debarred from holding any communication with anyone until you have 
been deposited across the border.’’ 

‘Weare extremely sensible of his Majesty's clemency,”’ began Spencer, 
with the shadow of a bitter smile, when a sudden outburst of clamor on the 
part of Mr. Smiley interrupted him. 

‘*And what is to become of me?’ cried that gentleman, piteously, and 
proceeded to pour forth once more the thrilling story of his woes ; his man- 
ner varying between the extremes of humility and indignation as the sense 
of his injuries or of his helplessness got the upper hand. 

‘*T was coming to you, sir,’’ said the chief of the police, cutting him short 
at length on the word ‘ robber’’ and surveying his lamentable appearance 
with acute disfavor : ‘‘ His Majesty has other occupation for his courts of 
justice than the detention of drunken travelers. It is his Majesty’s wish 
that, since you claim authority upon the Duke of Rochester, you shall be 
given a seat in the same coach and opportunity of exercising your rights in 
another kingdom. Your pocketbook will be returned to you presently and 
your luggage sent with the rest. A word of advice in conclusion—try and 
remember, Mr. Pastor, that the rites of the bottle and of religion are not in 
harmony with each other.’’ 

This cruel taunt to the one man of the accused party that had been ab- 
solutely sober over night, almost wrung tears from the parson’s eyes—tears 
which even the prospect of his restored pocketbook and approaching free- 
dom could not assuage. 


‘Did I not tell you,’’ said Neuberg, as soon as the chief of police had re- 
tired, ‘‘ that he would not dare to bring me to trial? And if not me, of course 
not Rochester. And if neither of us, of course not you, the principal.’’ 
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Spencer quietly turned back to his shaving. 


‘* Eva was packing up yesterday,’’ continued Neuberg, pensively Well, 
she will not be long after us, but the deuce is in it that I cannot send her a 
line.”’ 


‘* For goodness’ sake, Smiley,’’ said Rochester, interrupting his quondam 
tutor’s vain laments, ‘‘ stop that horrid noise and make yourself decent, since 


you are to be of our party. Ido not know about your being sober last 
night. Ido know that you drank most of the wine, though !”’ 
( To be continued. ) 








RAIN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By E1izaA WoopworrhH, 


Sweeps through the thirsting grass of pasture | 


\ MOANING on the ground—the south monsoon 


And salt-worts lean in every parched lagoon 
Their lowly plants are listening for the rains. 


Elusive balms, and wafts of dampened a 
\re slowly drifting through the sultry isles ; 


And stony hills that whitened in the glare, 
\re purpled now, along their seaboard miles. 


The heated ferns uncurl, and squirrels chirr ; 
Tall forests sigh relieved ; the wild cat hears, 
And straightens on its bough ‘with even purr, 
While clang the water-fowl from distant meres, 


With thunder-lightenings of our Northern Thor, 

It comes! the rain, the rain, on field and wood, 
On stifled towns, and rocking ships of war, 

On dusky men, and palms, that fainting stood. 


The empty pool-sinks fill, and levels brim, 
Till water trembles where the rows for rice 
Were dug but yesterday, and wild geese swim, 
Between the meadow brush of thorn and spice. 


\t dawn, each vast and miry landscape steams, 
It rests the rain, while stone crofts haste to drain, 
Though turbid waters rush down mountain seams, 
To furrow slopes, the farmers smooth for grain. 


! with lowlands drowned, and sodden hills, 


Dim isles 
Soon shall your palms rejoice in limpid air, 
With farms astir, and dusky sugar mills, 


And seacoast towns, beside their harbors fair. 
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PARIS FIREMEN STUDYING THE THEORY OF CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


EUROPEAN FIRE FIGHTERS. 
By Fritz Morris 


“TS HERE has been so much written, and so much said, of late, about fire- 
men, fire methods and fire matters—and much of it by such experts as 
Chief Bonner, late of the New York Fire Department—that any attempt 

on the part of an amateur to enter into the technique of the question would 

he an assumption of arrogance. In the following pages I shall therefore 
confine myself to a description of certain features of European fire depart 
ments differing from our own, and the most of which I have seen. 

The first thing that strikes anyone at all familiar with the workings of our 

American departments is the fact that very few of the foreign chiefs have been 
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From “Paris Ignore,” by Paul Strauss. 
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EUROPEAN FIRE FIGHTERS. 























trained, or have worked their way 
up, as firemen. In Paris the chief 
must be a soldier and the depart- 
ment is a regiment of infantry, 
placed at the disposal of the City 
of Paris by the War Office; and 
in Berlin the chief and most of the 
men are veteran soldiers, though 
many are artisans and mechanics. 
In London the chief officer is from 
the navy, and nine-tenths of the 
men under his command are sailors ; 
while in Glasgow the chief officer is a master me- 
chanic by trade, and every fireman must be a 
skilled worker of some kind. 

From a close observation | venture the remark, 
and without much fear of contradiction, that the 
corps @ élite of the continental fire departments is 
the regiment of Sapeurs-Pompiers of Paris, under 
the command of Colonel Detalle. For military 
purposes it is under the control of the Governor of 
Paris, for technical purposes under the Chief of 
Police. It is no easy matter to become a Paris 
fireman. A man must have served as a soldier, 
his record must be especially good, and he must } 
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CELLAR FIRE AND HOOK-AND-LADDER DRILL, PARIS, 
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From “Paris Ignore,’ by Paul Strauss. 
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GYMNASTIC DRILL OF SAPEURS-POMPIERS, PARIS. 
possess some peculiar requirements to fit him for the service. The training 
is most thorough, and there are six hours a day of actual instruction ; 
two hours are devoted to gymnastics, under a professor, to fit them for 
life-saving duties, two hours are given to actual fire drill with the engines 
and other apparatus, and two hours to what can be called schoolroom 
instruction, and which includes the use of the telephone and telegraph 
instruments, and the theory of construction, showing how all buildings, 
especially theaters, are put together. A small volume of rare value is 
issued to the firemen of Paris, under the sanction of the Minister of 
War. It is written in the simplest of language, arranged in a series of 
questions and answers, and shows and explains each nut, bolt and 
valve in an engine, every ladder, rope, hook and pole on a truck, with their 
proper handling and management. It also illustrates the plant and appli- 
ances necessary in fire-fighting and the ways to attack most kinds of fires. 
The Paris firemen have twenty-four hours on duty, and twenty-four hours 
off, the day, singularly enough, beginning at 10:30 a.m. They are a mag- 
nificent body of men, and in no regiment in France does there exist a higher 
esprit du corps. Their system of work is very much like ours. In fact, they 
do not hesitate to say that they find most of our methods good enough to 
copy, and they use the swinging harness, the sliding poles, and, in the main, 
our system of signals. They can leave the engine-house in response to an 
alarm in seventy seconds. The firemen of Paris exist, as a military force, 
since 1810, when a fatal fire took place at the palace of the Austrian Am- 
bassador, Prince Schwantzenberg, and many persons of noble rank lost 
their lives. The Emperor Napoleon was a guest at the embassy when the 
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fire occurred, and saw the necessity for a reorganization of the fire depart- 
ment under a firm, absolute, and positive command. He at once placed the 
whole on a military footing. The present commander is Colonel Detalle, 
who is no novice at fireman’s work. He joined the Sapeurs-Pompiers twenty- 
four years ago as captain, and remained with it long enough to win his pro- 
motion to major and lieutenant-colonel, when 
he was transferred to another regiment. Upon 
receiving his colonel’s commission he was sent 
back to his beloved Sapeurs-Pompiers. He is 


cone 


pest mes 


fifty-eight years old, a gallant, handsome ofli- 
cer, who served during the Franco-German 
war, and is an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
He and his fire-fighters are the pets of the 
Parisian public 
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The Berlin Fire Department has made 
rapid strides toward perfection under Brand- jj 
dirdctor Giersberg, who, though a soldier by [@¥ 
profession, is a fireman by choice and tem- pa} 
perament. It is not to be expected that |? 
the phlegmatic German should make as [| { 
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dashing a fireman as his neighbor across the 
Rhine, but what he lacks in ‘‘go’”’ he 
makes up in punctuality. In ladders and 
other mechanical appliances the German 
firemen rank second to none, and _ their 
constructors have succeeded in turning out 
a fire cycle, which is far ahead of anything 
we have in this country, and certainly better 
than any of its kind in Europe. It is a four 
wheel truck, with a low, compact super- 
structure, is fully equipped as an engine, fF 
and has a complete outfit of ii 
life-saving material. The wheels 















have solid rubber tires. 
It is propelled by two iy 
firemen sitting tandem, jay 


and runs rapidly on good ie 
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FRENCIL EXTENSION SCALING LADDER AND PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 
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roads, while its 
handling and & 
working are very 








mm casy. The firemen iX .s 
wes having the one at ~y 
Grunnewald, a su- 





burb of Berlin, in charge, 

have covered a mile, made 

| hydrant attachment, and got 
to work in a trifle more than four minutes. It 
carries the following tools, packed away and 
held tightly in place: 1 life-saving sack ; 4 water 
gauges; 1 heavy woolen blanket; 1 pickax ; 1 hydraulic key ; 1 stand- 
pipe nozzle ; 1 spray-pipe nozzle; 1 spade; 1 adjustable rope and hooked 
ladder ; 1 life-line ; 1 leather pouch, with life-saving gun and line; medi- 
cine chest, with bandages and drugs; 1 smoke mask, with vinegar and 
ammonia in bottles and leather pouch; 1 bell; 1 lantern; 60 feet of 
hose ; 1 tool chest; and 1 torch. The entire weight of the vehicle and all 
its load is 377 lbs., and the cost of the whole is about $225. The Germans 
also lead in other branches of fire department equipment. The Berlin fire- 
men wear water jackets with a double skin, which they fill with water 
from their hose. If the between space gets too full the water runs out at the 
top of the helmet and pours over the fireman like a spray, cooling and pro- 
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tecting him. The German smoke-helmets are now in general use in most of 
the continental capitals} and are on trial in some of our own departments. 
These helmets allow the fireman to breathe and to see with some slight com- 
fort in a densely thick atmosphere, and some of the newer patterns contain 
means of telephone communication leading out of doors into the street. 

In provincial Germany the departments, though all admirably equipped, 
are in many respects still in their infancy. Take Wiesbaden, with a resident 
population of 60,000, and at times during its fashionable season a visiting 
population of 125,000 strangers. Captain Jost, the chief, invited me to see 
his department, and after showing me the engine, the hose carts, the truck, 
his own bicycle and the horses, ushered me into a large, lofty, light and airy 


room, where a dozen shocmakers were sitting busy at their lasts. I suggested 
that the date was June Ist, not April Ist, but the amiable Jost failed to see 
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the point and explained to me most seriously that these men constituted the 
day detachment of the Wiesbaden department. Not having an absolutely 
independent working force, the chief organized one, every man of which 


is a shoemaker, their trade being such that it requires little space and no 
machinery, and these he has put into the large room next to the engine 


house. They have their own business, and their customers call on them and 
bring their work, but they cannot go out themselves. They come on duty at 
6 a.m., and keep on until 7 p.m., for which service they are paid 30 marks 


$7.50—a month and a bonus of 60 pfennigs 15 cents—for every mmenced 
hour of work ata fire. If they are at a fire sixty-one minutes they are paid 
two full hours. The night-watch come on at 7 p.m., and are on until 6 A.M. 
They do duty at the various theaters, and then sleep in the engine house. 
Their pay is 1 mark—24 cents— per night, and 15 cents for every com- 
menced hour of fire work. The chief gets 1,250 marks—$312.50—and_ his 
assistant 1,200 marks—8300—per annum, and may do no oth isiness. 
They are on duty from 7 until 1, and from 5 until 5p. M., and must keep a 
geheral supervision of the theaters. I cannot close my remarks on German 
firemen without citing the fact that at a fire at Wilhelmshéhe last summer 
the local fire company was commanded by the Emperor William in person. 


In Amsterdam, Holland, they have a small but efficient force of fire 
fighters, and the system of canals, which really divide Amsterdam into ninety 
islands, proves a power- 
ful ally in an abundant 
water supply. The most 
interesting feature of this 
Dutch fire department, 








which was shown to me by 
Chief Meier and District 
Captain Proost, was the 
fireboat Jan Van der Heyde, 
a small steamer 50 feet 
long, 10 feet beam, a little 
over 3 feet deep, and 5 feet 
clear above the water line. 
Her fire engine is of 27 
horse-power and the engine 
for her propeller of 10 
horse-power ; she has two 
boilers, a large and a small 
one, the latter always with 
steam on. The Van der 
Heyde carries a captain and 
four men, and works cight 
streams ; but two, and even 





three, of these can be ‘ sia- 
mesed,’’ and with three 
such streams joined she 
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throws 1,100 gallons of water a minute a distance of 114 feet. The steamer is 
an exceedingly graceful craft, with a powerful ice cutter on her bow, which 
does not in the least detract from her appearance. The Amsterdam Fire De- 
partment has twelve stations, each of which is supplied with a hand engine, 
while eight of them have steam fire engines besides, and two horses for every 
engine. The force consists of 270 men, under Commandant J. Meier, five 
district captains and nine captains. For every three days’ work the men 
have one day off. 

In an English magazine a writer asserts : ‘‘ Needless to say, the telegraphic 
and telephonic arrangements of the [London] brigade are the most perfect in 
the world ;’ and again, ‘‘ The horses are the finest in the world,’’ both of 
which statements are so absolutely absurd and so childishly simple that I 
will not even attempt to contradict them. The London Fire Brigade is miles 
and miles behind what it ought to be, but this is rather the system of its 
command than the fault of the men. The present chief officer of the brigade 
is Commander Lionel De La Tour Wells, a social favorite, a good naval officer, 
a clever author and a popular clubman— 
everything but a fireman, and he looks no 
more like one than a pea resembles a pea- 
cock. He was under fire, in his ‘‘middy”’ 
days, on board the Bellerophon, and he 
drifted into the brigade through the ad- 
miralty, and not by the engine house. The 
London fireman is a sturdy, sober, earnest, 
agile, hard working fellow, individually 
as good as any in the world, but he has no 
incentive to do any more than his routine 
duty. The method of appointment to po- 
sitions of command, and the system of 
promotion, or, rather, the lack of system, 
does much to kill ambition among the 
men. A third officer of the brigade was 
recently appointed. Instead of promoting 
a capable district superintendent to the 
position, the Fire Brigade Committee of 
the London County Council advertised. 
Sixty-two applications were received, sev- 
eral from officers of the brigade, and one 
from a superintendent with a twenty years’ 
good record behind him. But, to use the 
words of one of the County Council, ‘‘a 
rank outsider,’’ Lieutenant Sampson Sla- 
den, of the navy, was appointed. What 
inducement can there be for the officers 
and men to perfect themselves in their 





BRANDDIRECTOR GIERSBERG, BERLIN. profession, when appointments are made 
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GERMAN CYCLE FIRE APPARATUS. 
I visited the brigade headquarters at Southwark several times, and was 
lucky enough to see ‘‘a hitch’’ and turn out. It took two minutes and fifty 
seconds, but this is not surprising when I state that the horses stand in their 











GROUP OF PROVINCIAL GERMAN FIREMEN, WIESBADEN, 


1. Fo®eman. 2. Fireman in working uniform. 3% Theatre uniform. 4. Captain G. Jost, Cor ander. 
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INTERIOR OF FIRE DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Photograph by S. Herz expressly for this artick 

: stalls in a separate building, across a court, about fifty or sixty feet away 
from the engine. That is a fair sample of all their work, means and 

methods, and, with a thorough British prejudice, they won't adopt ideas 

which they must know to be better than their own. Talking with one of the 
superintendents, I told him of our sliding poles, how our horses stand in 

front of the engines, and how easily our men get out in thirty seconds. He 

looked at me with an expression uncomplimentary to my veracity, and said 

‘Well, this is good enough for us.’? One thing struck me as peculiar to the 





AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND) FIRE BOAT. ° 
Photograph by S. Herz expressly for this artiel 
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GERMAN CELLAR FIRE FIGHTING 
Published by courtesy of Mr, Simon Brentano 
London brigade—their engines make more noise, going to a fire, than any 
others in the world. They use some sort of an exhaust pipe, which they 





{ must open and shut, and the escaping steam is 
worse than the old Calliope whistles on the Mis- 
sissippi River steamboats. 

There is, however, another feature of the Lon- 
don brigade which is unique as it is excellent, 
and which, | am told, was introduced by Com- 
mander Wells. It is a brigade canteen, sta- 
tioned at headquarters, and which is dispatched 
to every big fire where the men are likely to be 
on duty for many hours, and especially when 
the fire is at night, and there is likely to be 
difficulty in obtaining anything for them to eat 
and drink. The food is generally biscuits, bread 
and butter and cakes, and the drinks tea and 
coffee, which are kept hot by a small stove in- 
side the ( anteen and opposite the door. The ac- 
companying picture ( page 639) is from hurriedly 

P made sketches, but the canteen is really a capi- 


tal contrivance, and looks like our street ** quick 
lunch’? establishments on wheels. 

Both the flap and roof are closed when the 
canteen is not in service. The firemen naturally 
appreciate this perambulating hotel, where, of 
course, everything is free, and it is an idea the 
larger American fire departments could well 
adopt. Public spirited citizens could easily raise 
a fund for our brave firemen, the interest of 
which would amply equip and maintain several 
such canteens in New York City. 


The Glasgow Fire Brigade is a magnificent one 





probably the best in Great Britain. It is not 


STRICT C ” N \ | *R “ 
so many years ago but that I can well remem- PSTRICT CAPTAIN: M. J. PROOST, 
. . AMSTERDAM FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


ber, that when a fire broke out in the city the ——pyotograph by Hers for this article. 
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bobbies patrolled their beats springing a 
rasping rattle to announce the fire, and call- 
ing out the street and number where it was. 
The Glasgow brigade consists of 11 steam 
fire engines, 2 hand engines, 10 horse hose 
and ladder carriages, 1 hand hose carriage, 
36 horses and 115 men; and every man 
must have had a trade before he enters the 
brigade. They are joiners, builders, slaters, 
plumbers, painters, blacksmiths, engineers 
and shoemakers. With the exception of the 
steam fire engines, the members of the bri- 
gade make all the running plant, the lad- 
ders and other implements of wood and 
iron, the electric fire alarms and their own 
helmets and Even 


boots. the steam fire 





CHIEF OFFICER WILLIAM PATERSON, GLASGOW 
FIRE BRIGADE, 


Photograph by Romney expressly for this article. 
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J. MEIER, CHIEF OFFICER OF FIRE 
GADE, AMSTERDAM, 
Photograph by Buttinghausen for this article. 


BRI- 


engines never go back for repairs. 
A new central station, which is 
to be a model fire station in every 
respect and for every country, is 
being built under Chief Pater- 
son’s direction, after his own 
plans, and much of the work is 
being done by his own men. 
The chief officer of the Glasgow 
brigade is a splendid specimen 
of the typical fireman — bluff 
and and hard 
working, and heart and soul in 
his profession. In reply to the 
question: ‘‘Of what are you 
most proud as chief?’ the mod- 
est reply was, ‘‘Of having at- 
tended between 
and 


hearty, honest 


thousand 
six thousand fires without 
and | 
am also very proud of my officers 
and men. Of course,’’ he added, 
‘* firemen do not escape injury, 
but they generally up 
smiling,’ as the saying is; and, 
besides, it’s part of the regular 
business. ’’ 


five 


losing a single fireman ; 


‘come 


Chief Paterson has successfully 
introduced, and has in daily use, 
that with which the New York 
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department is still experiment- 
ing, and which, as yet, exists 
nowhere else. It is a telephonic 
communication from the scene of 
the fire to the chief, at headquar- 
ters. Every signal box contains 
a telephone, and every engine, 
hose cart, ladder truck or wagon 
varries a portable telephone with 
an Ader transmitter and receiver. 
The first officer arriving at a fire 
and surveying the outlook, goes 
at once to the nearest signal 
box and reports verbally to the 
chief officer, who is awaiting his 
mgssage, with the ’phone to his 
ear, at the central station. Within 
four—at most, five—minutes after 
the first alarm he knows the situ- 
ation, if reinforcements are want- 
ed, or if he should come himself. 
Glasgow has two other well known 
firemen. Central Superintendent 
and Assistant Chief John S. Muir 
is an old Sixth Ward New Yorker, 
whose favorite place of resort 
was at the Chambers Street engine 
house, where he picked up many 
of those ‘‘ tricks of the trade”’ 
which he has since put to good 





. . LIONEL DE LA TOUR WELLS, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
advantage. Mr. Muir says, w ’ 
udvantag: Ir luir Bay 8) Ww ith THE LONDON FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
a merry Scotch twinkle in his Photograph by Russel & Sons 
eye, ‘* You want to know the finest fire brigade in the world? Well. laddie, 


it’s Glasgie; though I dinna forget they do great things yonder in New 
York.’’ The third fireman is Wallace, a Scotch collie, who drifted inio the 
central office about five years ago, and has never missed a run since then. In 
Glasgow special merit is rewarded with a twenty-five dollar increase of wages 
per annum, and the authorities are not niggardly in its bestowal. 

The National Fire Brigades’ Union of Great Britain is an institution em- 
bracing nearly all the companies in the United Kingdom, and which is doing 
no end of good work for the betterment of fire matters generally. That it is 
a permanent and pronounced organization with distinguished membership 
may be inferred from the fact that the President is the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the District Presidents are: H. R. H. Prince Christian, K. G., Right 
Hon. Earl Stanhope, Right Hon. Earl De La Warr, Right Hon. Earl Mount 
Edgcumbe, Right Hon. Lord Lilford, Right Hon. Lord Wolverton, Sir John 
H. Puleston, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., and Ian Malcolm, Esq., M.P. The 














AN ENGLISH ENGINE ON THE WAY TO A FIRE, 








THE LADDER TRUCK IN FULL TILT. 


From biograph photographs taken by the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, and published by 
courtesy of the American Mutoscope and Bioyraph Company. 








THROWING A STREAM FROM AN ENGLISIL EXTENSION LADDER-—-THIS PIECE 
IS QUITE DIFFERENT FROM ANY USED IN AMERICA. 








F APPARATUS 





RESCUE WORK ON AN ENGLISIL EXTENSION LADDER. 


From biograph photographs taken by the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, a iby 
courtesy of the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH FIRE BRIGADES UNION, AND IIS . 
Duke of Marlborough takes the liveliest interest in the work of the union, 
personally presides at all its sessions, travels from end to end of the country 
to hold reviews and inspect brigades, and has pledged himself to introduce a 
bill asking Parliamentary recognition and aid for the Fire Brigades Union. 
Last year, at Blenheim, he entertained all the fire brigades at his place at 
Blenheim, and his guests included, besides a score of foreign chiefs, 200 
separate brigades—about 1,500 men. No prettier sight was ever seen than 


the immense, velvety green lawns of Blenheim, edged and fringed with 
the white tents of the camp, the red of the ladders and trucks, the bright 
shining brass of the engines and the many uniforms, as the firemen moved, 
marched and maneuvered. 
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GUESTS, THE BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN FIRE CHIEFS, AT BLENHEIM, 


,uGuST, 1898. 
A singular paradox is the fact that there are a number of women abroad 
who are firemen. Consuela, the Duchess of Marlborough, is the oud 


pos- 
sessor of a diploma making her an honorary member of all the Belgian brigades. 
The Arch-Duchess Maria Theresa, whose stepson is heir ap] nt to the 
Austrian throne, is Hon. Captain of the Central Fire Brig s of the 
Empire, which title was conferred on her for having saved d’s life 
from a burning building, which she entered against many | sts, and 
where she was herself seriously burned. The Princess Walde: Den- 
mark, daughter-in-law of the King, is a captain in the Copenhag brigade, 
and is immensely popular among the firemen, whose friend she proven 
herself to be. Her father, the Duke of Chartres, served in the | ym Army 








GLASGOW FIRE DEPARTMENT—CAPTAIN TELEPHONING TO HEADQUARTERS 
Photograph expressly for this article. 





THE CANTEEN IN WINTER-TIME 
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LONDON FIRE BRIGADE CANTEEN—ONE ENGLISH IDEA WHICH MIGHT WELI 
IN AMERICAN FIRE DEPARTMENTS, 

during our Civil. War and stood close to Lincoln, of whom he is 
admirer. 

In Nasso, Sweden, the firemen happen to be women. The p 
little village, and four enormous water tubs constitute the ‘ 
The fire department is made up of 150 women, and one of their d . 
in always keeping the ‘‘ waterworks’ in order—the tubs filled wit 
They are said to be fine “‘ firemen,’’? and know how to hand 
little confusion 





WALLACE, THE GLASGOW FIRE DOG, 
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MR. CHARLES E. TRIPLER, IN HIS LABORATORY, BREAKING FROZEN LETTUCE LEAVLS, 


Copyright 1899, by Joseph H. Adams 


LIQUEFIED AIR AND ITS USES. 


By GEORGE II, JouNson, Sc. D, 


~ 


F a gas is allowed to expand against resistance, work is done ; the mechan- 
ical energy so expended is simply a transformation of heat—the disap- 
pearance of which produces cold. In an air pump we see the air under 

the receiver become so chilled that moisture is deposited in drops on the 
glass. Miners and engineers, who use compressed air in operating tools, find 
it necessary to apply heat where the air escapes, to prevent the valves from 
freezing. This familiar cooling by expansion is the principle of the process 
used in liquefying air. 

Heat, according to thé generally accepted theory, is a mode of vibration of 
the molecules of matter. Light, electricity and magnetism are also supposed 
to originate in the motions of the ultimate particles of matter. These 
motions are frequently associated with each other, and it is well known that 
heat and electricity may be caused by, and changed into, mechanical forces 
—as through the agency of an engine or dynamo. The fact that energy, like 
matter, may be completely transformed but cannot be destroyed, is expressed 
in the doctrine of the conservation of energy. When some new manifestation 
of energy becomes known some people are always ready to believe that the 
energy itself is new. But all the evidence we have goes to show that neither 
energy nor matter has ever been created by human power, or by any other 
power since the creation of man. 
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To run an engine to operate an electric plant or a liquid au piant as a 
source of energy, is like pumping water to the top of a building an ising it 
there to operate hydraulic elevators. Such plants are often very useful, not 
because they produce power, but beeause they transform the stored energy of 
coal into other forms of energy which are more easily distributed and applied. 
Liquid air may remain for several years, as electric lights did, a laboratory 
and lecture room curiosity. But there is abundant reason for believing that 
such low temperature, produced at low cost, will have many use! pplica 
tions, and that liquid air and liquefying apparatus will have considerable 
commercial importance. A great deal of nonsense has been written along 
this line, and published broadcast in Sunday newspapers and popular maga 
zines. It is quite certain that the liquid will not be used in so f the 
ways claimed. It will not be used to make more liquid of the same kind ; it 
will not be used generally as a substitute for ice, and under ordinary circum- 
stances it will not be used expansively in place of steam. The first claim, 
which is an absurdity, was probably the result of experimenting w i. plant 
which had been already cooled to liquid air temperature by steam power, so 
that a very little liquid air, or any other source of power, would serve to 
operate it for a few minutes. 

As a refrigerating agent liquid air will produce temperatures s yw that 
ice is hot in comparison. but for temperatures around the freezing point 
nothing can generally compete with ice ; although when a rapid | contin- 
uous current of cold air is wanted the vaporization of liquid air will furnish 
exactly what is needed without any machinery. 

As an expansive agent in motors it has been shown by Mr. Hudson Maxim 
that liquid air has a value of about seven-twelfths that of steam, a1 idently 
cannot compete with it in that way where economy is the chief consideration. 

The commercial value of liquid air will depend largely upon t practiea- 
bility of its economical transportation and preservation. This makes a 
subject by itself. The present methods, which are very satisfactory in the 
laboratory, may be improved where large «quantities of the liquid are to be 
handled and stored. When we consider that the difference in temperature 
between the liquid and ordinary air is more than twice the difference between 
freezing and boiling water, and that the liquid immediately evaporates when 
raised above its limiting temperature of -—312° Fahrenheit, it seems strange 
that a pint of the exposed liquid will not disappear in less than half an hour. 
One reason is that small quantities are self-protected by assuming the 
spheroidal state. When any liquid is put on a surface very much hotter 
than itself it instantly evaporates enough to form a cushion of vapor which 
prevents actual contact between the liquid and the solid, and so prevents 
conduction of heat. The superficial tension of the liquid draws it into a 
globular form which is supported on the vapor, the particles of which con- 


stantly vibrate between the solid and the liquid. Water on red-hot iron is 
the most familiar example of this state; drops of it will roll like mercury. 
Handling liquid gas is like handling water in red-hot vessels; it is pro- 
tected to some extent by its own vapor. 

Liquid air may be stirred by the bare fingers without injury, just as a 
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passed quickly 
into melted met- 
al provided the 
hand is moist. 
When the hand 
is put in melted 
lead the high 
temperature of 
the lead vapor- 
izes the water, 
which forms a 
non - conducting 
layer protecting 
the hand better 
than any glove 
of solid matter. 
In the other case 











the phenomenon a —_— 
is reversed. The RECEPTACLES FOR LIQUID AIR, USED BY THE GENERAL 

. LIQUID AIR CO. 
hand is now the 
hot substance, whose temperature differs from that of liquid air more than it 
does from that of melted lead. 

To preserve the liquid air it is necessary to put it in a receptacle where 
heat vibrations cannot be imparted to it. The same means which will pre- 
vent the carbon filament of an incandescent electric light from dissipating 
its heat will prevent objects at ordinary temperature from imparting their 
heat to liquid air. Professor Dewar has been very successful in this work. 
His glass bulbs are made double, and the space between them being ex- 
hausted of air both conduction and convection are prevented. A drop of 
mercury put between the bulbs will vaporize in the vacuum, and then when 
the inner bulb is filled with liquid air the vapor is deposited on its surface 
and thus makes a mirror. This mirror retlects the radiant heat and light 
which otherwise would get in. In this way the influx of heat is reduced to 
one-thirtieth of what it would be with an air space. When such a bulb is 
put inside of another Dewar bulb, or is immersed in liquid air, its contents 
are kept without appreciable loss. Professor Dewar has thus fully solved the 
problem of keeping small quantities of liquid air in the laboratory. 

Mr. Tripler, who has the distinction of being the first man to make and dis- 
tribute liquid air by the gallon, keeps the liquid in tins or cans wrapped in 
boiler felt or steam pipe covering. The tops of the cans are covered only with 
pieces of the same material, so that the gases can easily escape. To pack for 
transportation one can is simply thrust into a larger can. A three-gallon 
milk can of the liquid, thus protected, loses about one gallon in a nine hours’ 
ride. 


Probably there will be no serious difficulty in using large Dewar jars, or in 
confining the liquid under pressure with a safety-valve and using the es- 
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caping gases to refrigerate the exterior of the can. Tank cars could be con- 
structed on either of these principles, so that the liquid might be transported 
for thousands of miles and kept for many days. The larger the tank the less 
the percentage of loss would be; because the surface varies as the square, 
while the volume varies as the cube of the linear dimensions. This law is 
very evident in the case of ice 





which is always broken in small pieces to 
secure a rapid melting or cooling effect. 

Professor Elihu Thomson has suggested the possibility of having well-pro- 
tected liquid-air pipe lines laid from sources of great natural power—for ex- 
ample, Niagara Falls—to large cities where the liquid could be tapped as re- 
quired. The pressure in the pipe could be regulated by safety valves, and 
would be moderated by tapping en route. The air might be drawn out 


either in liquid or gaseous form—according as it was tapped from the bot- 


tom or top of the pipe; it might be used directly for refrigerating houses 
in summer, and by superheating it would operate electric dynamos and 


other machinery. Ice could be made as a by-product. 

One of the advantages of a liquid-air pipe line is seen in the fact that pure 
copper and other electric conductors offer a resistance to the electric current 
which is proportional to their temperature. Consequently a tl copper 
wire laid in or along such a pipe could carry a heavy current with little loss. 
The electricity, of course, could be generated by dynamos at the water-power 
where the air would be liquefied. Moreover, all insulating materials have 
their insulating quality enhanced at low temperatures, so that the liquid- 





IN MR. TRIP! ER’S LABORATORY —LIQUID AIR MAKING BILLOWY CLOUDS ON 


FLOOR. 
Copyright, 1899, by Joseph H Adams 
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air pipe line would have great attractions for the electrical engineer, and 
the great evil of electrolysis, or leaking electricity, in our city streets might 
be avoided. Owing to the present high price of copper, earnest efforts are 
being made to find substitutes for that metal. If the air pipe itself could be 
successfully used as an electrical conductor a great economy would be effected 
in long-distance transmission. Where water power is not available there are 
generally large power plants which are not operated more than twelve hours 
a day, and when not otherwise used they might operate air-liquefying ma- 
chinery. The realization of such possibilities as these will greatly promote 
the cheap production and extensive use of liquid air. 

Safety in handling and distribution is another important consideration. 
If a liquid-air reservoir is air-tight it will burst with violence, unless able to 
resist a pressure of more than five tons to the square inch, and this is several 
times the working pressure generally allowed for compressed air. As long as 
the escape of gas is allowed there is no danger in handling the liquid pro 
vided it is not brought into contact with any burning substance. What hap- 
pens in the last case depends on circumstances, and experiments should he 
made with caution. Nitrogen, which constitutes four-fifths of the atmos 
phere, is perfectly inert. It is oxygen which does all the work, and it is so 
active that if it were not mixed with the nitrogen the world would soon be 
consumed, Now liquid nitrogen is more volatile than liquid oxveen hoil- 
ing at -—377° Fahrenheit, instead of -356° Fahrenheit ; consequently liquid air 
loses nitrogen faster than it does oxvgen, and the proportion of the latter is 
constantly increasing. When the liquid has about half disappeared the re- 
mainder is generally about half oxygen; it is then capable of supporting 
rapid combustion or explosion when in contact with burning carbon. — Dr. 
Linde has made liquefiers which separate the dangerous but useful oxygen 
from the nitrogen, and it is probable that this separation will be made in the 
commercial article. The nitrogen would be always harmless, and for pur- 
poses of expansion and refrigeration would be more useful than the mixture. 
The oxygen, on the other hand, has many applications of its own in various 
industries 

Among the possible uses of liquid air and its constituents we will name a 
few : 

(1). A substitute for compressed air With a pressure of only one thou 
sand pounds to the square inch compressed air requires very strong steel 
reservoirs. But the liquid, containing eleven and one-half times as much air 
and potential energy, may be carried in a paper box. Of course the liquid is 
subject to constant waste by evaporation, while the compressed air does not 
waste, but for sone purpose - where a light compact source of encrgy is re- 
quired, which can be immediately regulated to varying loads—the liquid will 
have a great advantage. 

(2). For gas engines. When the liquid is rich in oxygen it may be used 
with carbon as an explosive in interior combustion engines. 


(3). In aerial navigation. One of the greatest obstacles to the construe- 
tion of a practical dirigible balloon, acroplan or flying machine, has heen 
the lack of an adequate power with little weight. The flight of the most suc- 
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cessful of these machines has been very limited, because thi 


power which could be carried was so quickly expended Liqu 
likely to furnish exactly the power that is needed It miay « 
much as coal per horse-power hour, but it will do twice as m 


steam of equal weight, and it dispenses with the weight of fue 
which has hitherto prevented any prolonged aerial navigation 

(4). In submarine navigation Liquid air after furnishing 
pansion in a motor would provide a supply of pure air for bret 
any form of combustion engine is used it is necessary to insu 
supply of oxygen or compressed air both for the fire and for bre 

5). In deep-sea diving. Since the weight of the liquid is a 
waiter, it may be easily handled in casks under water. A_ pipe 
forty-gallon cask to the diver would supply him with air enou 
hours. Power might be supplied in the same way, but prol 
of the water around the safety valves and working parts would 
continuous operations 


(6). As a freezing mixture in pipes around tunnels and sh 


the best ways of excluding water from mines and tunnels durir 


tion, where its influx would result in stoppage of work and _ pet 


life, is to freeze the surrounding earth. This has been accomplished by 
und the 


se than 


using freezing mixtures, which are put in pipes properly spaced 
excavation. Liquid air would seem to be much better for this 
any freezing mixture, since its far lower temperature would 

greater distance from each pipe and so reduce the number of } 
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Liquid air will also be very useful in some mines for cooling and ventila- 
tion. 


(7). In making vacuum bulbs, such as are used in electrical and other ap- 


: paratus. The most perfect vacuum known has recently been made in this 
‘ way: A glass tube more than thirty inches long and terminating in two 


bulbs is filled with mercury. After filling the tube the mercury is boiled to 
expel any air that may be mixed with it ; then the tube is inverted in a ves- 
| sel of mercury. The pressure of the atmosphere, per unit of area, on the 
surface of the mercury is equal to the weight of a column of mercury thirty 
inches high ; consequently the bulbs being more than thirty inches above 
the open surface are filled only with the vapor of mercury. In this position 
the two bulbs are hermetically sealed with the blow-pipe. Then by chilling 
the smaller bulb with liquid air, this vapor is condensed to a solid and de- 


‘ posited as a mirror on the interior of the bulb. The tube connecting the 
iy two bulbs may now be sealed off with the blow-pipe and the larger one then 


contains the most perfect vacuum obtainable by any known process. In this 
way it is easy to reduce the vapor to two and one-half millionths of a mil- 
lionth of an atmosphere. This means that if it were possible to make such a 
bulb a quarter of a mile in diameter there would not be enough vapor in it 
to produce atmospheric pressure in a bulb only one inch in diameter. Pro- 
fessor Dewar claims that this is a higher vacuum than any which had been 
previously dreamed of, and Professor Crookes acknowledges its superiority to 
his own, which is made only by hours of work with the mercurial pump. 




















‘ (8). In blasting work. One of Mr. Tripler’s startling experiments shows 
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that heavy felt, which can scarce- 
ly be induced to burn in open 
air, burns so rapidly as to explode 
when it is saturated with liquid 
air. In any explosive mixture 
liquid air is chiefly remarkable 
for its volatility—which would 
sometimes be an advantage, but 
often a disadvantage. Practical 
experiments in a German coal 
mine showed that such a mix- 
ture maintains its full force for 
only five or ten minutes, and 
within half an hour, or as soon 
as the liquid has evaporated, all 
explosive power is lost. In re- 
gard to the amount of this power 
Mr. Hudson Maxim, the smoke- 
less-gunpowder inventor and a 
high authority on explosives, 
writes as follows in a communica- 
tion to the writer of this article : 
‘* An explosive compound is one 





which contains oxygen for the MR. OSCAR P. OSTERGREN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
support of its own combustion ; SS 

that is to say, it consists of combustible matter intimately associated with 
oxygen. Explosive compounds are burned in two ways; one by surface 
combustion, the other by what is called detonation, and which is practically 
instantaneous. Gunpowder is a form of explosive which is consumed by 
surface combustion and this, although rapid, is very slow compared with 
the action of detonation. Detonation compounds are termed high explosives 
and are too quick for use as gunpowder. 

‘¢ Fire in the open grate is in reality but a slow form of explosion. The 
oxygen of the air continuously combining with the combustible matter 
evolves a large amount of heat which maintains the temperature of the fuel 
above the ignition point, and so the action goes on until the fuel is all con- 
sumed. If the fuel were to be reduced to an impalpable powder or dust and 
mingled with the air of the room, an explosive mixture would be formed 
with the oxygen of the air which, if ignited, would explode with great 
violence. Explosions of flouring mills are examples of destruction wrought 
by such explosive mixtures. It takes about 12 lbs. of air to supply oxygen 
to burn 1 lb. of coal, and the energy developed by the combustion of one 
grateful of coal would be sufficient, if utilized in a gun, to burl a 1,000 Ib. 
projectile a distance of ten miles, or cause it to pass through two feet of steel. 
It would be equal to the energy developed by the falling of Cleopatra’s 
needle from the height of Trinity Church spire. When air is liquefied, the 
density of the liquid is about 800 times as great as that of ordinary air, and 
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consequently if a combustible body be placed in it, 800 times as much oxy- 
gen is brought in contact with a given area of the combustible body. If the 
combustible be in pulverulent form and the liquid air absorbed by it, an ex- 
plosive compound is produced comparable in force with the strongest dy- 
namite. If the nitrogen be boiled off and the residual oxygen absorbed in 
charcoal or cotton fibre, we have about five times 800, or 4,000 times as 
much oxygen in contact with a given quantity of combustible as we have in 
the atmosphere. As there are no bonds of chemical union to be broken, 
costing energy, no exploder is required to detonate this substance. Simple 
ignition is all that is required, and we may estimate the energy developed as 
substantially equal to the total heat evolved by the combustion of the carbon 
in the oxygen present. This is sufficient to raise the temperature of the 
products of combustion to more than 16,000° Fahrenheit, and the expansion 
of the gases would be such as to cause the body to occupy a volume mort 
than 14,000 times as great. The strongest dynamite when detonated will 
generate sufficient heat to cause its products of combustion to occupy, ac- 
cording to Nobel, about 10,000 times the volume of the original body. As 
the force of an explosive is largely in proportion to its increase in volume by 
conversion into highly heated gases, it will therefore be seen that liquid oxy- 
gen, combined with carbon in the right proportions, is theoretically consider- 
ably stronger than the most powerful dynamite.” 

(9). Insurgery. Dr. G. Fish Clark, of New York, and other physicians who 
have experimented with the liquid, express great confidence that this new 
agent will in some cases assist, and in other cases displace, the surgeon’s 
knife. The liquid, however, must be handled with caution, because when 
the flesh is more than momentarily exposed to it a deep ‘‘burn’’ results, 
which is very slow in healing. 

(10). As a testing agent. A slight impurity in chemicals considerably 
affects their critical temperature, and a slight impurity in metals greatly 
affects their clectrical conductivity at low temperatures. Hence, immersion 
in liquid air prepares for a quick test of purity. 

The strength, color and other physical properties of many substances are 
greatly changed when exposed to extreme cold. Remembering that cold is 
simply the absence of heat, which is a vibration of the molecules or ultimate 
particles of matter, we might expect a great reduction in temperature to affect 
the coherence of the particles. The strength of iron wire increased fifty per 
cent. when the temperature decreased from 58° Fahrenheit to -312° Fahren- 
heit. A soft alloy, like solder, shows no elasticity and little strength at 
ordinary temperatures ; but if it is wound into a spiral and bathed in liquid 
air it acts like a watch spring, and will support fifteen times the weight it 
did before. 

It is well known that metals generally, when exposed to a great and con- 
tinuous weight, will gradually change their form. This change is called the 
flow of metals, because it is exactly similar to the flow of thick liquids. Now 
it is believed that the metals which are soft at ordinary temperatures are 
really in a state of partial fusion, and that we have the thorough solid only 
at far lower temperatures. But as long as there is any heat at all in the 
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body—that is, any motion of the particles—there must be some readjustment 
of form to external pressure. Just what the condition is at absolute zero 
physicists are very anxious to learn ; but the probability is that that condi- 
tion may be closely approached in the laboratory without ever being reached. 


Several independent series of experiments point to 459° below zero on the 
Fahrenheit scale as the absolute zero or temperature of molecular rest. Tem- 
perature lower than this is inconceivable, since we cannot imagin¢ ss than 


no motion. 

(11). In technology liquid air will have various applications. Vegetable 
and animal tissues, as well as iron and other metals, become at low tempera- 
tures as brittle as glass, and may be easily pulverized. 
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THE EXPLOSIVE BURNING OF FELT DIPPED IN LIQUID ATR. 
Copyright, 1899, by Joseph H. Adams. 

Chloroform, alcohol and other volatile liquids may be purified by freezing 
them with liquid air. 

Distillation at low temperatures will be free from the objection that heat 
distillation sometimes impairs the product. The liquefaction process will 
also serve to separate light gases from compounds in which they oceur. 
Thus helium, the lightest of all known gases, which, until recently, was sup- 
posed to exist only in the sun, was discovered to constitute about one- 


thousandth part of the gas rising from the spring at Bath, England. The 
other gases of the mixture were readily liquefied, leaving the helium alone. 
When helium is liquefied we shall be one step nearer to the absolute zero. 


(12). In burning poor fuels. Combustion being simply a chemical com- 
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bination of oxygen with some other element, the intensity of the combustion 
increases with the concentration of the oxygen. Even steel burns furiously 
in liquid oxygen, and the poorest coal will serve when the gas can be sup- 
plied to it. ‘ Thus it is possible for liquid air to heat the kitchen stove at the 
same time it is refrigerating and ventilating all the rooms of the house. 

(13). In theoretical science. The phenomena of low temperatures, made 
known by liquid air, will help us to a truer theory of the universe of matter. 

Gases which have failed to show signs of liquefaction under very great 
pressure used to be called permanent gases, and it was supposed that their 
liquefaction was really impossible. All these have now been liquefied, and 
all but hydrogen have been frozen. <A sufficient elevation of the earth’s 
temperature would change the globe into a ball of molten lava and gas, like 
the sun. A reduction in temperature of only 400° Fahrenheit would solidify 
everything, including all the atmosphere. Here we are brought to consider 
great problems of astronomy and the history of stars. We know by using 
the spectroscope—an instrument which shows immediately whether light 
emanates from a gaseous ora solid body—that many stars are in each of 
these conditions, and others are apparently in all stages of transition between 
them. The liquefaction of air throws its own light on the history of the 
earth and the solar system, as well as on that of the distant, stars. Most 
substances become very friable at low temperatures, suggesting glass at ordi- 
nary temperature. Meteoric dust may be planetary matter frozen to pieces, 
and Saturn’s rings, known to be dust clouds, may be disintegrated moons. 

Low temperature phenomena suggest a philosophical basis for the theory 
of the ultimate unity of matter, and the possibility of the transmutation of 
the elements. Asa hypothesis it may be said that the internal energy of 
matter, manifested in heat, ete., is an organizing force on the persistence 
of which the physical qualities depend. At high temperature the repellant 
forces are the strongest ; at medium temperature the attractive forces predom- | 
inate ; at absolute zero both classes of forces vanish, and there is absolute 
inertness—matter without properties. If all matter is identical in the final 
analysis, and qualities as we know them are due solely to arrangements and 
motions of atoms and molecules, then we might expect that these conditions 
having disappeared at absolute zero, and the temperature being increased 
therefrom, the arrangements and motions of the particles might be very 
different from those existing before the state of rest; in other words, the 
identity of matter might be lost, or the elements transmuted by a reduction 
of temperature to absolute zero. On the other hand, if there be such a phe- 
nomenon as the transmutation of the elements, we should expect to find it 
increasingly manifest as the condition of negative characteristics or absolute 
zero is approached. Every mass of elementary matter is a little universe in 
which all molecules have one and the same motion. The molecules being 
perfectly elastic, the motions will naturally continue indefinitely — being 
greater or less in amount according as energy is added or withdrawn. The 
fact that the volume-temperature line of all gases point to absolute zero 
(—459° Fahrenheit) indicates that elements act alike down to that point ; but 
the other fact that each gas has its own critical temperature and pressure 
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indicates that below the point of liquefaction they do not act alike, a 


it is probable that each element has its own absolute zero or temper 


molecular rest 

For example, suppose that the absolute zero of silver is -450° Fa 
and of gold -460° Fahrenheit. Then if an alloy of these two met 
be reduced to any intermediate temperature we would have this e 


A number of motionless molecules mixed with a number of moleeul 


motion of one kind. Under these cireumstances the motionless 
might take up the motion of the other molecules, even though 
never done so as long as they had their own proper motions. If 


true the absolute zero might be defined as the junction and stopping 


the elements—the condition in which, perchance, by taking up a ne 
identity might be changed. Thus we reach a hypothetical explanat 
doctrine of transmutation. 


Mr. Tripler has done more than anyone else to popularize the st 


liquid air. In his numerous interviews and lectures, as well as 
derhonstrations at his laboratory, millions of people 

have learned something about liquid air. Some of 

this learning is of the kind that must be unlearned, 

but so far as lecture room experiments are concerned, 

Mr. Tripler shows a series of entertaining and instruct- 

ive phenomena at low temperature which a few years 

ago would have been too strange for a dream. Our 
illustrations show Mr. Tripler at work in his laboratory 

in New York City, where air is liquefied at the rate of 

three or four gallons an hour. Unless the air is freed 

from carbonic acid gas and moisture before it is lique- 

fied, these constituents freeze into small crystals long 

before the oxygen and nitrogen are liquefied. These 

minute white crystals throughout the liquid give it a 

milky appearance. When the solid 
matter is filtered out the liquid has 
a beautiful steel-blue color, which is 
due to the oxygen. The nitrogen 
alone is colorless, and the oxygen 
alone is sky-blue. Liquid ozone, 
which is a concentrated form of oxy- 
gen, is blue like indigo. 

One incredulous visitor, to whom 
Mr. Tripler showed a dipper filled 
with liquid air, remarking, ‘‘ This is 
the air you breathe,’’ replied, ‘‘ No 
such thing! that is boiling water.’’ 
Even the filtered liquid appears to 
give off a great vapor, but actually 
we see nothing that it gives off. The 
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liquid are so cold that the moisture of the surrounding air is frozen, and in 
this way is produced a genuine cloud, such as floats in the upper atmosphere ; 
hut in the latter case the condensation results from the exterior cooling ofthe 
warm current, instead of cooling by a cold current. 

When substances at ordinary temperature are immersed in liquid air they 
impart the heat motion of their particles to the surrounding liquid ; this in- 
crease in the molecular vibration of the liquid particles makes them strike 
furiously against each other until they work their way to the surface, whence 
they fly away as a free gas. 

It has been computed that in one cubic inch of every gas at atmospheric 
pressure and temperature of melting ice there are three hundred million 
million million molecules, but not one at rest. The average velocity of the 
inolecules is different for each gas ; in the case of hydrogen it is more than a 
mile a second. The average velocity, being inversely proportional to the den- 
sity of the gas, is only a fraction of a mile per second for the gases compos- 
ing air; but it is sufficient to produce violent boiling, which is proportional 
to the heat imparted to the liquid, or, what is the same thing, to the cooling 
effected by it. 

The results of sudden and extreme cooling are very curious and different 
for different substances. A delicate rose which would wither and turn black 
from a frost-bite, may be immersed for a moment in liquid air without 
changing its color ; but it is frozen so hard that the petals are brittle like 
glass, and may be broken in a thousand fragments. A head of lettuce is 
similarly affected, and the time of freezing is so short that no visible change 
is produced. Potatoes frozen in liquid air are as hard as stones, and show a 
fractured surface very similar to ivory. India-rubber becomes brittle and 
breaks like earthenware. <A raw beefsteak turns pale during the freezing 
process, and then breaks like petrified wood. An egg becomes pulverulent, 
and the yolk seatters like the pollen of flowers. Frozen butter may be 
pounded in a mortar until it is a fine powder. 

The effects of an extreme cold bath on some metals have already been de- 
scribed. Lead becomes elastic, while iron becomes very brittle and at the 
sume time stronger in resisting tension. Pure copper and other metallic 
conductors of electricity have their capacity much increased. Mercury be- 
comes a tenacious solid, so that hammers are made of it to drive nails, and 
bars sustain great weights. Alcohol becomes a white, stringy substance, like 
molasses candy. Ice becomes milky like camphor, and crumbles into frag- 
ments. Ivory and a few other substances become momentarily phos- 
phorescent. Leather is one of the few substances that seem to be unaffected 
by the low temperature. 

Simple but brilliant experiments are performed by burning electric-light 
carbons, steel pens, and other substances immersed in the liquid which has 
been exposed long enough to become half oxygen. A match fastened to a 
steel pen is lighted, and upon being immersed in the liquid the oxygen com- 
bines so rapidly that the steel is melted and drops of it fall to the bottom of 
the receptacle. In these experiments the cold liquid does not really touch 
the hot substance held in it, but it supplies the oxygen gas which sustains 
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the combustion, and at the same time prevents contact. The constantly 
evolving gases separate extreme cold from extreme heat. In t whole 
range of physical experiments there is not a more remarkable example of 
extremes meeting 

Another startling experiment, called the geyser, shows the expansive 
power of the evolving gases. Many writers speak of the enormous expansive 
power of liquid air; but, strictly speaking, liquid air has less power than 
water; when sufficient heat-energy is imparted to either liquid, gas or vapor 
is evolved which is capable of doing work, but the amount of tl rk is 
always less than the equivalent of the energy imparted, because a e part 
of the heat disappears or becomes latent in the change of state. The geyser 
is made by inserting a long slender tube, open at both ends, in a sed re- 
ceptacle of liquid air. The top of the tube is then closed with a stopper and 
the vessel is immersed in water to supply it with heat. Immediately the 
stopper is blown out with great violence and the escaping gas surrounds 
itself with a dense billowy cloud of vapor, which falls in a miniature shower 


of rain and snow. 
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By WitttamM TEAMIL?TON HLAYNE, 
FTO horse! to horse ! with the stirrup’s clink, 
And the keen thrust of the spur! 
To horse! To horse! Where the carbines crack 


And the bullets whiz and whir! 
Mount fast! Spur on! Where the valiant ride, 
And Victory cleaves her way, 
> With unchecked speed, for a nation’s need, 
In the red heart of the fray! 


To horse ! To horse ! In the light of morn, 
And the noonday’s sultry breath ! ° 
To horse! To horse! And with swords that reap 
In the sunset fields of Death ! 
Mount fast! Spur on! Where the valiant ride, 
And Victory cleaves her way, 
With unchecked speed, for a nation’s need, 
In the red heart of the fray ! 


lf horse! To horse! Where the war clouds swoo) 
And the sky is blurred or blind ! 

lo horse! To horse! And with steeds that match 
The wings of the Arab wind! 

Mount fast! Spur on! Where the valiant rid 
And Victory cleaves her way, 

With unchecked speed, for a nation’s need, 

In the red heart of the fray ! 














HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 


By ANNIE B. HouseMan, 





T was a rough road in the Blue Ridge Range, away up in that 
part of North Carolina where there is little more of civilization 
than is found in any typical mountain country. This road, 
though not in a particularly uncivilized locality, was of neces- 
sity very rough and uncomfortable ; but the fact was scarcely 
noticed by the man whose jog-trotting little Jenney mean- 
dered stolidly and peacefully along. He did not even offer to 
guide the little animal. Fortunately, it was not necessary, as 
Jenney knew the way as well as he. 








They were a peculiarly well mated pair—this man and 
beast. To a close observer they bore each other a resemblance. 
Most likely it was a similarity in their dispositions, though I 
hasten to absolve Hall Jenkins from the little creature’s in- 
herited characteristic, for while he was humble and _ patient 
and stolid and stupid, he was possessed of no very marked 
will power; and we all understand fully the meaning of 
‘stubborn as a mule.’’ Right here I might, with propriety, 
add that none of those who had been so fortunate as to own 
Jenney ever doubted her full-blooded relationship to this family. 





It was growing warm and Jenney was getting tired, for they had come ten 
miles from Lowell, and it was now long past noon; and, though she could 
boast that her speed had been good on this rocky road, Jenney was thinking 
of a well remembered little stream that they should be nearing, and, if her 
steps were slower, they were quite decided, while her ears flew forward and 
backward more rapidly. 

The rider did not perceive this. He was thinking of the rude little hut 
that was his home, and the pretty wife who awaited him, and the child, 
How pleased she would be with the candy—real red striped sticks---and the 
bright little dress he had bought for her! He remembered so vividly the day 
he met Liza and the child at the Lowell fair. 

The little one was trotting along and prattling so cunningly that he gave 
her some candy, after which she became so friendly that she insisted upon 
him being her escort to see the pigs and horses. Of course he was delighted 
at the opportunity of meeting Liza and her parents, and soon they were all 
good friends. 

After this Jenney often made the trip to Lowell, which fact explains her 
thorough knowledge of the road ; and one day, Hall never knew how it hap- 
pened, Liza promised to be his wife, and he went in search of the old man to 
ask his consent, for this kind of thing is conducted about the same way the 
world over. 


The old man had coughed, and easing himself around in the chair, spat 
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‘**1 GUESS YE BE ’LOWIN’ TO TAKE ’EM BOTH ?’”’ 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald, 

quite far off the little portico ; then crossed and recrossed his legs several 
times, and drawled out: 

** Waa-l, ya-ass, | reckon so—but ye know Liza do be fond o’ the chile. I 
guess ye be ’lowin’ to take ’em both?’ And the sharp eyes from under 


shaggy gray brows looked the question square in the face. 

Hall smiled now to remember that he grew almost angry at this, and replied 
that he would not dream of separating them, even if Liza should be willing. 

The old man squared around and deliberately crossed and recrossed his 
extremities again and drawled on, some quicker : 

‘* Waa-l, ye see, I *low’d as how ye'd better know that we uns don’t know 


who the chile’s father be—an’—fur as our love fur Liza goes, don’t give a 
. , 

durn ; we loves ’em both, an’ is glad on ’em, but ef you an’ her is sot on 

each other an’ you’ve a min’ to take ’em an’ treat ’em white—all right 


But long as I live I ‘lows to see ’em well treated.”’ 
Though the old man’s voice was a trifle harsh and his manner blunt, there 
was no doubt of his good feeling, so Hall expressed the proper gratitude and 


went back to Liza. He never knew how any of his good fortune happened, 
but soon he took Liza to his little home and provided her with all the rude 
comforts possible, and right happy she seemed to be, always gentle and 


kind, and the child was a constant joy. 

True, she was not his own, but she was Liza’s and so was his, and in his 
weekly visits to town he never forgot to bring a gift with which to win from 
her a delighted ery and a hearty hug. 
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He had it now, stowed away in his saddle-bags, along with one for Liza, 
and he must hurry on, for he, too, began to realize that the sun was hot and it 
was long past dinner time, but he would whip Jenney up after she had 
drunk at the stream that was just here, and he turned his attention at last to 
Jenney. 

This little traveler was very near her goal now, and at the sight of its 
shining surface, jogged up a few steps and waded in with evident delight. 
She went in up to her knees and stretched her short neck out to drink as she 
went a little deeper, while Hall pulled his feet up on her back. 

Truly, this was a cool, pleasant place, and between drinks Jenney eyed ad- 
miringly a shady spot beside the road under some large trees. Verily, this 
was a good place to rest, but Hall would not care to stay here long ; he knew 
of a much more promising resting-place further on, where there would be 
loving hands to welcome and a nice dinner to refresh the inner man. Poor 
Jenney ! her reasoning could not reach so far; she had found a nice cool 
place that just suited her, and when Hall finally urged her to move on she 
stepped a little further in and planted her fore feet decidedly. 

A look of stony despair spread over Hall’s face. He knew Jenney. More 
than once he had seen Jenney plant herself just so, with the result that Hall 
walked on home, after uselessly pulling, whipping and cursing ; then leav- 
ing her to return home at her leisure. But never before had the cireum- 
stances been just these. 

They were now in about three feet and a half of water, and six good miles 
from home, and the prospect of walking that distance in wet clothes, encum- 
bered with saddle-bags, while Jenney rested and chewed grass, was not 
pleasant even to a mountaineer. Hall groaned and cursed a little, and tried 
persuasion and a few blows, which lacked emphasis because he knew them 
to be useless, and then began trying to reconcile himself to the wetting and 
walking and saddle-bags ; then, being very patient, he decided to just sit 
there awhile—possibly Jenney would relent ere long. 

They were in a truly ridiculous position ; at least it seemed so to a man 
whose large, well-fed, well-groomed horse emerged from the indefinite some- 
where behind, and he seemed to take in the situation easily. 

Hall, who had decided to get down and walk, turned slightly in the sad- 
dle and looked at the stranger with a comically helpless expression. They 
regarded each other a few moments, then grasping anew the absurdity of the 
thing, both men burst into a hearty guffaw that made the woods ring and 
Jenney turn her head to see the newcomer. 

The stranger was a tall, lank, but well-made man, of about thirty-four— 
seemingly pretty hard-—winters. He was comfortably dressed in good store- 
bought clothes, and wore high boots over his trousers, and a slouch hat. 
His face was noticeable for large, dark eyes and a heavy brown mustache. 


Around his waist were deposited a brace of revolvers and a knife, very ordi- 
nary additions to male attire in this rough country. 
‘* Wall, fr’en’,’’ he called, ‘‘ guess yer need he’p. Been thar long ?”’ 
‘Naw,’ answered Hall, ‘‘ not very; but I doan guess nobody kin he’ p me 
much. I'll ha’f ter wade an’ walk it.”’ 
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Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 
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The stranger rode into the stream. Almost touching Jenney he halted, 
and they began discussing ways and means. They had about decided to 
transfer Hall to the other side on the horse, and then attaching Jenney’s 
bridle to the horse’s girth, try pulling ; when lo! there was a gentle whin- 
ney from Jenney as she moved up to the stranger’s saddle-bags and began 
snifling. 

‘By Jingo !’’ cried Hall. 

‘Nothin’ better,’’ drawled the stranger, as he knowingly looked at Hall 
and moved on across the stream. 

Jenney followed the scent of corn and oats, and by the judicious use of a 
few handfuls, was coerced on her way as stolidly and jog-trottingly as ever. 

When they were fairly started Hall thanked the stranger, who said, 
hastily : 

‘* Not ’t all,’’ and they went on a few paces in silence ; then the stranger 
said, indifferently : ‘‘ Been to Lowell ?”’ 

Yaas.”’ 
‘* Any news? 


cc 


rh) 


‘‘Na-aw, nothin’ particular, ’ceptin’ Ben Reubin’s gang’s been out ag’in 
and no hope o’ catchin’ o’ ’em.”’ 

‘‘What they been at this time ?”’ 

‘*Got one o’ their pards out o’ Lowell jail, I believe, an’ he’ ped ’emselfs 
to horses.’’ 

‘*Gittin’ kinder bad, air they ?”’ 

‘« So they say,’’ answered Hall, lightly, ‘‘ but they doan bother me ; seems 
how I doan believe nobody’d have Jenney.”’ 

Both men laughed. ' 

‘‘Naw,’’ said the stranger, decidedly, with a peculiar inflection, ‘‘ I doan 
think ye need to be a-scar’d. Jenney’d be a right dangerous animule fur the 
gang.”’ 

Again they rode in silence. Hall was not much of a talker, but soon the 
stranger spoke with true mountain distinctness : 

‘*An’ what may be yer name, fr’en’? an’ how fur be ye goin’ this road ?”’ 

If this question was unpleasantly personal and pointed, the honest Hall did 
not feel it, but answered, readily : 

‘“‘T keep the straight, road after you reach the Pikeville Fork and go on 
about four mile. My name’s Hall Jenkins, and I call my place Happy Hol- 
low; but Liza, my wife, ’lows Sleepy Hollow ’d suit it best,’? and Hall’s 
pale-blue eyes smiled into the mustached man’s brown ones, that were filled 
now with a strangely hostile gleam. 

‘So! ye be married—who’d ye marry?” 

Hall’s smile widened perceptibly. 

‘*Miss Liza Hutch, up at Lowell—we been married now three months.”’ 

‘* Humph !’ snorted the stranger, whose white teeth now pressed deep into 
his lips. There was a dangerous gleam in his eyes now, and his hand played 
nervously about his belt as he glanced furtively at Hall. Certainly there 
was nothing offensive in the kind-looking little man upon his dumpy trotter. 
In fact, a more humble and friendly looking pair could hardly be found, and 
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soon the ugly look faded from the stranger’s face and into it there crept a 
pained, weary expression. 

‘* Then I guess yer’ ve got the little ’un, too, eh?’ he asked, calmly. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Hall, ‘‘an’ a jolly purty little joy she is, too.” 

The stranger said nothing at this, and once more silence reigned. Hall 
was thinking and wondering in a vague, undefined way, in which there was 
a little curiosity as to how this stranger came to know of the little one, but 
he never thought to ask. The stranger was thinking, too, and evidently his 
thoughts were not happy ones, for in the depths of his brown eyes one could 
have read a long story of sadness. 

Neither spoke until they neared the Pikeville Fork, then the stranger’s 
mind seemed decided on some question, and suddenly straightening up he 
readjusted his belt, tightened his reins and drawled out as though there had 
never been an emotion in his life, and certainly was not now : 


‘*Waal, fren’, I am glad yer an’ Liza’s happy, and that you’re good to 
her an’ the little un. I guess I'd better tell yer that Liza belongs to by 
right of first possession, an’ the little un is mine because I’m her father ; 
but seein’s how my name’s Ben Reubins this climate ain’t healthy fur me, 


nor no place ter live in steady, so I doan min’ the little ’un bein’ called Jen- 
kins. I come this time to fetch ’em both, but found in Lowell that Liza 
wuz married. Waal,’’ and there was a tremble in his drawl, ‘‘ I doan blame 
her. I guess they both be better orf in yer hands than mine, and they’re 
your’n now, so I give’em up, but I guess I’d better tell yer, an’ I doan 
want yer ter furgit, ef I ever h’ar o’ yer a mistreatin’ either one o’ them I 
won't leave a solid place on yer big enough to lay a dollar on.”’ 

Hall was looking at him now in a dazed sort of fashion, through which the 
light of understanding was faintly dawning. 

** You need not tell Liza ’bout seein’ me, but teach the little one 't to 
hate Ben Reubins.”’ 

The stranger touched his hat with the butt of his riding whip, struck his 
horse a smart blow with its end, and disappeared down the Pikeville Fork 
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WOMEN AS FARMERS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XII. 


By W. R. Draper. 


JOMEN who own and run their farms, without any male assistance, 
\ ' constitute thirty per cent. of the farming population of Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Women and girls who are now engaged in farmwork in 
Kansas constitute fifty per cent. of the farming population. This large per- 
centage is partly caused by the absence of the Twentieth Kansas Volunteers 
in the Philippines, all excepting a very few of whom are farmers, and who, 
upon going to war, left their farmwork in the hands of their wives. sisters 
and sweethearts. To say that these women have failed to do their duty in 
cultivating the crops, would meet with as much merited contradiction as to 
charge the Twentieth Kansas with having been afraid to charge the enemy. 
In fact, Kansas will produce larger crops this year than any preceding 
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season in the State’s history. The wheat crop will bé a little short, but that 
was caused by a very cold winter. Of every other cereal and farm product 
there will be a superabundance. To the Kansas woman, with her usual dar- 
ing grit and obstinate resolve, is due these excellent crops. The labor they 
have performed merits all the honor and wealth these crops bring fort! 
During times of peace thirty per cent. of the farmers in Kansas are 
women, while Oklahoma comes forward with about the same percentage. 
At present the Oklahoma women are slightly behind their Kansas sisters in 
numbers, but not in the amount of work. Oklahoma women, although they 


have not been as long engaged on farms, are more active and can do more 
work and get better results. That their crops yield a larger acreage is due, 
somewhat, to the fertile soil, which is also new and more productive than 
Kansas land. But between the women of the State and Territory there is no 
jealousy. Each go about their own work, bent upon making a la crop 
with the same earnest zeal as the most steadfast German farmer. The num- 
ber of women who work on farms in Kansas will reach over 5,000, while the 


entire number of farmers in the State aggregates 17,000, exclusive of families. 
In Oklahoma the population is smaller, but the percentage about equal. 

When Kansas was becoming settled by homekeepers in 1870-79, hard- 
ships were plenty. Indians and buffalo managed to keep the men away 
from their crops about long enough to allow the weeds to get control. As 
times were hard, money scarce, and ‘‘ hired hands’? an unknown quan 


< 


the Kansas farmer had a pretty hard row to travel. But he managed as 
other early settlers do until the Kansas woman came to his rescue. 

In 1874, at Caldwell, was held a woman’s convention. It was the first 
ever held in the State, and Mrs. John Kestler of Wichita was the founder. 
She proposed that*the women get out and help their husbands with the farm- 
work. Mrs. Kestler told me the other day that she feared her scheme would 
fall through when it was first proposed, The women seemed to think the 
work too difficult 


‘* But I told them it was the only way we could prosper. Half the time 
our men folks were riding around the claim running out redskins | buf- 
falo. While they were doing that the crops were soing to waste, too. The 
women had very little housework to do those days, and I toid them our 


place was in the fi ld behind a plow. Well, after a goodly amount of ta¥k- 


ing, I succeeded in getting fifty women to join the ‘Women’s Farmers’ As- 
sociation.’ After we got started it was easy sailing. The women liked it. 
Health and wealth crowned our efforts, and to-day Kansas justly points the 
finger of pride at her women agriculturalists.’’ Mrs. Kestler has quit farm- 
work now, as she is too old to do anything, but she trained her three daugh- 
ters well, and they are working on their own farms, near Caldwell All are 


married, but their husbands are with the Twentieth Kansas Regin 

As Kansas became more settled the women farmers merged into permanent 
fixtures, and greatly added to the crop output. Instead of being uncommon 
they became a reigning fashion, and every farm was incomplete without a 
woman who handled a plow or a binder. 
Now they can be seen in every field. Girls from seventeen to women of 
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thirty-five are to be noticed from the roadside. They turn over the soil or 
harvest a wheat crop with the same degree of familiarity. Sunbonnets and 
gingham dresses dot every field in Kansas and Oklahoma, as they do the 
garden or feed yard on Eastern farms. 

These women can do a day’s work which, for large results, cannot be 
heaten by the average male farm hand. 

They think nothing of following a plow from ‘‘sunup to sundown”’; 
and when it comes to planting corn or sowing oats these same women are 
again in evidence. When that barren strip of land to the south was thrown 
open to settlement and christened Oklahoma, Kansas contributed her share 
of the settlers; and many of these were women, who went to get farms of 
their own. They tired of tilling the soil on some one else’s farm, and longed 
for a field in which they could stand and survey their own lands. This 
spirit prompted many spinsters and young women from Kansas to enter the 
famous race for Oklahoma lands, and, as a reward for their pluck, hundreds 
secured excellent claims. Of course, they met with many hardships in this 
new and wild country. There were men who sought to take the land from 
them by contest, others who attempted to drive the women away with 
pistols ; but in nearly every instance the woman was victorious, and drove 
the man away. In one or two cases she married the man, who settled on 
the same claim, and in this manner settled the contest. 

Miss Belle Seymour was a pretty school teacher, who, with six other girls 
from Haven, Kansas, made ‘‘runs’’ and secured valuable claims in the 
Cherokee Outlet, or New Oklahoma. Each one settled near Blackwell, in 
the Chikaski Valley, and now owns a section of land down there that is worth 
thousands for any purpose. They have each erected a new and comfortable 
house, and claim that any man who asks for their hands will be sent away 
in double-quick time. All do most of their own farm work. 

On a well improved 160-acre farm near Ponca City, Oklahoma Territory, 
in a modern house, resides Mrs. Mary Ellis and her three young children, 
the youngest only eight years old and the eldest twelve. Mrs. Ellis was a 
Boston girl originally, but when the ‘‘Strip’’ opened her husband gave up 
his position in a publishing house and came West. ‘They were young, and 
desired, like thousands of others, to get a home absolutely free. Ellis 
bought an outfit in Wichita, and, with his wife and children, started for the 
land of promise. During the race Ellis fell from the wagon and received 
injuries from which he died soon afterward. Mrs. Ellis was grief-stricken, 
and discontinued the journey on the spot, which later proved to be an excel- 
lent claim without a single contestant. There she settled and improved the 
place, mostly by her own hands, until to-day it is one of the best in Okla- 
homa. 

But on the prairies of Kansas to-day can be seen some instances of what 
the present war in the Philippines has done for about twenty per cent. of 
Kansas farm women. Almost anywhere in the southern and western por- 
tions of the State can be seen women who have relatives with the Twentieth 
Kansas Volunteers. While the fame of the Fighting Kansans, under leader- 
ship of brave General Funston, is world-wide, little is known of the wives, 
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sisters and sweethearts of these men. They are at home doing their duty, 


too. Some are overdoing their accustomed duties by attempting to ’tend big 
crops and put plenty in the bins before the boys return. Some of these 
women are happy because of the war, while others are bowed down with 
grief. 

The beloved husband, the faithful sweetheart or daring brother of many 
of these poor farm women have fallen in battle. Others have received scars 
on every limb and been decorated with badges of courage. Of course the 
women folks at home share in their happiness, but the public knows them 
not. The boys fight Filipinos for honor, while these women keep the farms 
in good repair. When the second call for volunteers was issued thi 
on the farms insisted that their husbands and brothers should enlist. 
encouragement was necessary, however, as the farmers were 
anxious. Of course as soon as nearly one thousand farmers sailed awa’ 
leaving their farms under the supervision of their wives and mothers, farm 
handg flocked in from other States. Their coming was useless, however, as 
the women had resolved to do the work themselves. Their women neighbors 
were working in the fields and they would, too. It was not because money 
to employ male help was wanting that farm hands were turned away, but 
the women had resolved to follow the example of early days, and pocket all 
the proceeds. 

Miss Ella Funston, a cousin of Brigadier-General Funston, who had _ just 
graduated from college, came home and volunteered to ‘‘tend Fred’s farm 
while he went to war.’? Now, Fred was not a farmer, but he has a little 
tract of land in Allen County, near Carlyle, and this is being cultivated by 
Miss Funston, with the aid of a man during the heavy season. Miss Fun- 
ston is twenty years old and is quite a favorite in society. She is well edu- 
cated and knows her French as well as the proper distance apart to plant corn 
hills. She has sowed 40 acres of wheat, 30 acres of oats and 60 acres of corn 
this year. Fred Says she ean keep the proceeds, since he has done so well as 
an army officer. She is the happiest girl in Kansas to-day. 

On a small farm near Liberty, in the southern part of the State, resides 
Mrs. Mollie MeTaggart. Her son, Lieutenant W. A. McTaggart, Company C, 
Twentieth Kansas, was killed in the battle of May 5th. Two years ago Mrs. 
MecTaggart’s husband was shot while attempting to serve a warrant oif a 
‘tough’ citizen. When war was declared the mother insisted that her son, 
who had heretofore superintended the little farm, should enlist | go to 
the front for his country. He did so, while the mother remained at home 
and did the farmwork herself. Now her son is dead and she is all alone on 
her little farm. 

Mrs. Dix and her three daughters, who live near Augusta, had a son and 
brother killed in the charge of March 29th. They have put in over two hun- 
dred acres of grain, and have one of the largest farms in the State, and also 
one of the best crops. There are numerous other such instances, but to 
mention each would require volumes. Suffice it to say the Kansas woman is 
not behind her Oklahoma sister in the new art of farming. 
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GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 


The sculptor of the richly imaginative 
bust of Edgar Allan Poe, for the University 
of Virginia, at Charlottesville—a_ photo- 
graph of which is reproduced elsewhere in 
this number of Frank Les ie’s Popu.ar 
Montuy, is a Hungarian by birth, and 
artistically is a product of the schools of 
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Vienna and Paris. However, a residence 
of less than ten years in this country has 
Americanized him to such an extent that 
he declares it was a mistake that he was 
not born here. Mr. Zolnay works with 
the impetuosity of genius, and in this last 
decade has produced an exceptionally 
large number of works of first importance, 
among which are a number of statues and 
groups for the Chicago World’s Fair ; ade- 


sign fora monument commemorating the 
Texan revolution of 1836 for Galveston ; a 
series of busts of musicians, including 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann and Cho- 
pin; a large part of the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial Exposition sculpture ; portrait 
busts of Sam Davis, the Nathan Hale of 
the Confederacy, General Fitzhugh Lee, 
General W. H. Jackson, Major J. W. 
Thomas, President Tennessee Centennial ; 
also the design for the Maine Memorial. 
His most rece-t, and perhaps his most 
ambitious work, besides the Poe bust, in- 
cludes the statue of Jefferson Davis, to be 
placed over the tomb of the late President 
of the Confederacy in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery, Richmond, Va. ; and a beautiful alle- 
gorical figure of “the Angel of Grief,’ as 
a memorial of Winnie Davis, to be erected 
on the same spot. 

A high tribute to Zolnay’s intuitive por- 
traiture of Poe is paid by Dr. Charles E. 
West, of Brooklyn, who is one of the very 
few men to-day who remember the poet 
‘in his habit as he lived.””. Dr. West is 
almost ninety years old, and his well-pre- 
served figure is familiar to many of the 
older residents of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
boroughs. More than half a century ago 
he lived in Fast Broadway, and Poe was 
one of his nearest neighbors. 

‘My acquaintance with Poe,” says Dr. 
West, ‘‘dates back nearly or quite sixty 
years. We were neighbors and friends in 
New York. He was trying to gain a liv- 
ing by writing for the newspapers, but 
became so poor that he took a little house 
in Fordham, where I last saw him with a 
sixpenny loaf of bread, for which he had 
spent his last cent. 

‘“One point I desire to emphasize, and 
that is that Poe was not the drunkard 
he has been made out to have been by 
some writers. No one who ever knew 
Poe will forget his sad but handsome face. 
His eyes were remarkable for their great 
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penetration. Perhaps 
another pair like them 

**T recollect once having asked him to 
serve as chairman of a jury to award a 
gold medal for the best English composi- 
tion, the competitors being young women 
students at my school. He did his work 
thoroughly—and that, by the way, was 
characteristic of the man—and his report 
was equally careful and just. The award 
was satisfactory to all concerned.” 

In Dr. West’s judgment, Mr. Zolnay has 
been very successful in reproducing the 
peculiarly sad and embittered expression 
which the face of the poet wore during 
the last years of his residence in and near 
New York. 

Professor Kent, of Charlottesville, who 
has made a life study of Poe, has found 
much evidence to bear out Dr. West’s 
recollections and estimate of the man. 
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there was never 


“THE FLAG WITH THE STARS 
ON IT.” 


A patriotic American globe-trotter, from 
Brooklyn, happened to be in Venice in 
July, 1898, received through the 
Italian first intelligence 
of the victory over the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago. ‘‘ With 


and 
newspapers his 


my limited knowledge 


of Italian,” he says, ‘“I was just able to 


make out from the morning paper that he 
had destroyed the Spanish fleet and that 
there was great rejoicing on our ships 
after the fight ; and wanting particulars I 
took the paper to Professor Rovera, who 
speaks almost perfect ‘scholar’s English,’ 
and asked him to translate it to me, which 
he did in excellent style until he came 
near the end, when, with a little hesita- 
tion, he read, ‘‘ and the band played ‘ The 
Flag with the Stars on It,’ and ‘It Will be 
Very Warm in the City This Evening.’ 
It was about a 
nized the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ and 
‘There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-Night.’ ”’ ” 

ONE WEEK WITHOUT A 

SERVANT GIRL. 


When Maria away she beamed 
upon Tom and me and said, reassuringly, 
** Ann will take good care of you all right. 
We were fortunate to secure a girl like 
Ann on such short notice. 


minute before I recog- 


went 


Get your 


665 


outside 
please her.” 
and the 


lunches that will 
Then she kissed us both, 


whistled and Maria was 


sometimes ; 


train 
gone. 

Tom is Maria’s brother, and I am Tom’s 
brother-in-law. We were doing what we 
‘our book ”’ at this time, 
and were interested to the point of absorp- 
tion. Ann, the Hibernian, therefore had 
the household—at least, the back f the 
household—pretty much to herself 


referred to as 


Ido not know just when the fal 
did We both 
taken up with our work. But wher 
morning, I happened to notice that 


ng off 


begin. were very much 


a quarter of twelve when we sat d 
breakfast of stale bread and warm«e 
coffee, it occurred to me that there 
hitch somewhere in our system. 
That evening, when it got too d 
work, [| and drifted out 
kitchen, perhaps with some idea 


arose 


hungry, and a mild curiosity to 
when dinner might be expected. 
was an air of desolation about tl 
that strange, and an od 
seemed familiar. Like a hound on the 
trail I followed the latter straig! on 
through the kitchen, to the servants’ 
at the back. 
mystery was solved. 


There 
place 


seemed that 


room 
The door was ajar, and the 
Our noble A had 
fallen prey to the cup that yearly sweeps 
thousands into unhonored graves 

We went out for dinner, and the next 
morning we got our own eggs and coffee. 
When our minion regained consciousness 
we reviled her and cast her out. 

We said we would get our ow: 
We had camped out together ar 
turns at the cooking. We would « 
the flat. We were quit 
with the idea, and out of the fu 
our freedom gave Ann a dollar and a little 

Ann 
eme a” 


and for the first time seemed sorry 


rie als. 
taken 

mp out 

elated, 


ness of 


now in 


bracer out of some ‘‘ private stock 
declared we were “ pairfect gint 

to go 
back to our 
work after breakfast, neither of usr 
to the dirty dishes, and I did not 
ber them again until dinner time Tom 
got into a tangle with our hero 


one o'clock, 


30th being eager to get 
ferred 


nem- 


about 


and said he would get the 
lunch by way of relaxation. I 
he had relaxed sufficiently without at- 
tending to the plates. At 
them untouched when I went out 


after the dinner. 


esume 


found 


Lo look 


least, I 
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I discovered, also, that the lavish Tom 
had exhausted the commissary to achieve 
the lunch. I was obliged, therefore, to 
go at once to the grocery, and on the way 
made upa mental list of the things easiest 
to prepare. I would get canned things, 
mostly, as many of these were ready for 
the table, and some of them could be eaten 
out of the can. This would save dishes. 
I do not reeall now just what I had 
planned as my bill of fare, but I suppose I 
must have forgotten some of it when I 
learned that our grocer was closing out 
his stock of wet goods very cheap, for 
Tom looked at the stuff when it came and 
asked if [ thought of running a bar. I 
said I had bought with a view to saving 
dishes. Then he hunted up the cork- 
screw and we dined. 

In spite of my superior management, 
however, the dish pile in the kitchen sink 
grew steadily. 

On the morning of the third day the 
china closet was exhausted, and we took 
down Maria’s Crown Derby and blue India 
plates from their hangers in the parlor. 

On the evening of the fourth day Tom 
got his work into an inextricable tangle, 
and took a reflective stroll out into the 
kitchen. He came back looking hope- 
lessly discouraged. 

On the fifth morning we followed Ann’s 
example. The atmosphere suddenly 
cleared. We reached conclusions by 
amazingly short cuts, and our troubles 
vanished like the dew of morning. The 
next day would be Sunday. We would 
go into the country for recreation. To- 
night we would put a line in the Earth, 
and on Monday morning we would have 
another servant. Maria was likely to re- 
turn almost any time now, and it seemed 
hardly worth our while to attempt to 
camp out permanently. 

I will pass over Sunday without further 
comment. The recollection is weird and 
extravagant. I suppose we must have got 
a line in the Karth on Saturday night, for 
on Monday the bell began ringing vio- 
lently before we were up. Tom either did 
not hear it or was willfully unconscious. 
Finally, I got up wretchedly and dragged 
on some garments. There was no ice, so 
I pressed my head for a few minutes to a 
marble-topped center table. 

I suppose it was because I did not feel 
very bright that the voices of my guests 


were not restful to me. I was almost irri- 
tated by one shrill-voiced Irish woman, 
who insisted on going through every 
room, even to our study. Her tone was 
dictatorial and severe. Still I might have 
retained her had she not commented dis- 
agreeably on the dishes in the kitchen 
sink. 

One after another they followed her ex- 
ample. Every woman of them began to 
make excuses and back away when she 
looked at that unwashed china. Most of 
them perjured themselves with the state- 
ment that they had come to see about a 
place for another girl. 

After the initial lot they had scattered 
along through the forenoon. Tom had got 
up, meantime, and was leaning on the front 
window-sill watching hungrily for the ice- 
man. 

In the midst of this anguish the bell 
rang once more, timidly and with evident 
hesitation, and a moment later I feebly 
opened the door to admit—Ann ! 

She was neatly dressed, as when she 
had first come to us, and there were other 
gratifying indications of reform. 

“Sure an’ I saw your advertisement,” 
she began, humbly, “an’ I thought two 
such gintlemen as yerselves moight not be 
too hard on a daycent woman who only 
takes a drop or two now an’ then——”’ 

I led her back to the kitchen and pointed 
to the sink. As we passed through the 
dining-room she noticed the empty bot- 
tles on the table and crossed herself. 
When she looked at the kitchen sink she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Holy Mary!’ But she did 
not desert us. Her charity was greater 
than ours. 

I went in to tell Tom of the renovation 
and general reform that was about to be- 
gin. He had just succeeded in hailing the 
iceman and was feeling better. When I 
went back into the kitchen there was a 
wash-boiler of water heating on the range. 

Just then the postman whistled and 
brought a letter from Maria. 

‘“T have decided to stay a week longer 
than I intended,” she wrote. ‘It is so 
pleasant here, and Ann, I am sure, is tak- 
ing good care of you.”’ 

We had a confidential understanding 
with Ann that night. She remained with 
us a year afterward, and during that time 
the sacred trust formed by the three of us 
was not betrayed.—Alhert Bigelow Paine. 
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OCTOBER’S HERE. 
October’s here, 
And o’er the beer 
There comes a gleam 
Of glo m 
And o’er the rail, 
Where pipes the quail, 
The sumachs beam 
And bloom. 
Mirth rips and tears, 
With smiles galore, 
The bulldog wears 


The mask no more. 


October's here, 
And far and neat 
Breeze-cradled sways 
The plum. 
The erjcket vaults 
And somersaults, 
The partridge plays 
His drum 
The crullers fly 
Swift, neck and neck ; 
oy-stoled, the pie 
Is now on deck. 


October’s here, 
She skims the mere 
Along the shore 
She bumps. 
The popcorn pops, 
The umpire drops 
A mass of gore 
And lumps. 
The plumber grins 
From ear to ear, 
And leaps and spins 
October’s here! 
R. K. Munkittrick. 
4 


WOMEN AS FREE-TRADERS. 

Women are free-traders by instinct ; 
they are lifelong enemies to anything “ in 
restraint of trade.’? Some misanthrope 
has said that they are born smugglers, 
and that they are about as ready to beat 
this big Government as Perey was to 
“pluck honor from the pale-faced moon.” 
And what is honor? 
looked upon as 


Navy officers are 
high types of national 
honor. And yet on the return from a 
cruise abroad naval officers, as a rule, de- 
light to get ahead of Uncle Sam’s Custom- 
house. They smuggle and think no harm 
of it. 


bb; 


But some people have tender mn- 
sciences. They would neither hurt a fly 
nor cheat the Government. Dr. Joh: 
an old Methodist minister, lived, few 
years ago at Eagle Pass, on the Rio Gi 


de 
He was a good man, loved by saints and 
respected by sinners, or cowboys. He had 
a charming home and two lovely and 
lively daughters. But there was on 
thorn in his bower of roses. His daugh 
ters were given to petty smuggling, and 
the habit was proof against remonstrance 


and prayer. There is a bridge that e1 
the Rio Grande connecting Ciudad Pietras 
Nigras with the city of Eagle Pass \t 
one end stood a Mexican guard and at the 
other an American, to see to the payment 
of tolls and custom duties. A smile is a 
sufficient passport for the gallant Mexican, 
but experience had taught that the Ame 
ican was proof against both smiles and tears 


and was relentless in exacting duties on all 
articles named in the McKinley tariff 
Still, feminine inventions and devices 


were generally successful in eluding the 
vigilance of the eagle-eyed customs offi- 
cer. And hence the clergyman was him- 
self on the anxious-seat whenever he 
drove his ‘‘carry-all’’? with its vely 
freight across from the Mexican side of 
the bridge. 

On one of the delightful winter days 
common to that region the girls begged 
the old man to take them over to spend 
the day with a friend on the Mexican 
side. He agreed on condition that each 
would give a solemn assurance that she 
would bring back no dutiable article 
across the frontier. So with comfortable 
wraps and overcoat they started on their 
visit. 

About sunset they were safely home, p 
and as soon as they were in the parlor the 


reverend gentleman asked: ‘‘My daugh- 
ters, did you fulfill your promise ?”’ In- 
deed we did, papa,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ we 
did not bring back the tiniest atom of 


Mexican goods, and we thought it awfully 
mean that we couldn’t.” 

Much relieved, the minister removed 
his overcoat and went up to his library. 


Having an unexpected call to g it he 
missed his overcoat from the accustomed 
place, and in the search entered his 


daughters’ room, much to their surprise 
and consternation. For there was the 
overcoat, with the lining stripped out, 
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spread out on the bed, and the girls were 
removing yards upon yards of lace that 
had been stored as wadding under the 
lining. 

Bowed down with mortification and 
sorrow, Dr. Johnson called on Collector 
Fitch the next day, and after narrating 
the humiliating story he presented the 
laces and begged leave to pay the duty 
and any fine that might have been in- 
curred. : 

3ut Uncle Sam allows some discretion 
to his officers. The collector comforted 
the old man, and refused to exact either 
penalty or duty on condition that the 
girls would appear before him and make 
oath that they would “never do so 
again.’’ The girls thus swore for once in 
their lives, and there is no more smug- 
gling in the Johnson family. 

— J. B. Wilkinson. 
* 
STOCKTON AND KIPLING. 


True Stocktonian is the remarkable yarn 
spun elsewhere in this number of Frank 
Lesiie’s Poputar Monrury, and entitled 
“The Snowflake of the Service.” It is 
interesting to know, however, that in the 
construction of this 
weird fabric of fic- 
tion, the imagina- 
tive genius of 
Stockton was rein- 
forced from the 
fact-founded the- 
saurus of Rudyard 
Kipling. Last 
Winter, just before 
the English wri- 
ter’s nearly fatal 
illness, and while 
he and Frank R. 
Stockton were dwelling under the same 
roof in New York, the two spent many 
cozy hours together, swapping motives. 
Kipling told this saccharine sea-story with 
some diffidence—in fact, he seems to have 
regarded it as being too suggestive of the 
Munchausen school to be available for use 
by a conscientious romancer. But Stock- 
ton said such little incidents were mere 
commonplaces to him, so he was bidden 
to go ahead with the ‘‘Snowflake’s”’ ad- 
venture, and welcome. This he did, and— 
well, our readers are under renewed obli- 
gations to Messrs. Stockton and Kipling, 





FRANK R, STOCKTON, 
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not forgetting the fanciful illustrator, Mr. 
Rosenmeyer, whose convincing pictures 
will show even skeptical readers just how 
the thing occurred. 


a 
HARD ‘‘ TIMES”? IN CUBA. 


Our esteemed friend and contributor, 
Mr. Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., whose articles 
upon “‘Campaigning with Gomez’ were 
highly appreciated by the readers of 
Frank Lesire’s PoputaR Montnury in the 
early months of the current year, says he 
has had no peace in Cuba since the war 
ended. He isthe editor, and sometimes 
the entire staff, printing and business de- 
partments of the Times of Cuba, a daily 
(when possible) ‘ Diario Independiente y 
de Informacion,” in English and Spanish, 
which was started in Santiago immedi- 
ately after the capitulation of that city, 
and subsequently transferred to Havana. 
Owing to a reckless habit of truth-tell- 
ing, acquired in early life in his native 
New England, Mr. Dawley encounters fre- 
quent difficulties with the authorities— 
American, Spanish, and Cuban alike—in 
that much-mixed capital. Recently, for 
having questioned the honesty of his busi- 
ness manager, the editor was summoned 
before a court presided over by a Filipino 
judge, who holds his commission from the 
King of Spain; and the court has ruled 
that he must pay 2,500 pesetas or go to 
jail. Dawley is now trying to save up the 
2,500 pesetas to pay his fine from the pro- 
fits of the paper which the business man- 
ager claims he didn’t embezzle ; but it is 
a tedious process, and the editor has noti- 
fied his readers that he may yet have to 
edit the Times of Cuba from a dungeon 
sanctum in the Havana jail. 

In this same Havana jail, the Times 
asserts, is languishing an American citizen 
who was imprisoned in January last for 
having given a jeweler in payment for a 
ring a check which was returned as being 
‘*no good.”’ The prisoner claims that he 
had a deposit in the bank on which the 
check was drawn ; but he surrendered the 
ring. and one day was given a hearing. 
The official before whom he was taken 
told him that he must remain in jail, be- 
cause the prosecuting jeweler, having 
meanwhile died, was ‘‘not in a position 
to withdraw the complaint.’’ Evidently, 
unless the American military authorities 

















shall interfere, the defendant must remain 
a prisoner for the rest of his life. 

As an indication of 
popular feeling, the Times also reprints 
this circular, which was distributed in 
Havana a few weeks ago 


one element of 


“Down with the Atrocities of the 
American government! To death with 
the yankee pigs! Down with the Me- 


Kinley administration, who thim’s itself 
to be the elect of good and history, and 
is responsible for the misfortunes of 
beeding Cuba. Yes, we shall demand 
from Pres. McKinley and justly to that 
he shall free from so idious a nation ; and 
bow brave Orientales, armed and _ sep- 
puileed as they should be will triumph 
over the cowardly U. 8. government, ere 
is by might alone the power over our coun- 
try!” 

The following interesting “ item”’ is also 
from Mr. Dawley’s diario, though we must 
say that in this instance the editor’s cre- 
dulity appears to have been rather over- 
worked—perhaps intentionally : 


“cc 


A PRYOR ENGAGEMENT. 


“The notice of the dissolution of the 
firm of Hall, Pryor & Davis, published in 
the Times of Cuba recently, recalls to mind 
the sad experience of Mr. Pryor, the 
pioneer cattle trader, who was the first to 
arrive in Havana Harbor with a shipload 
of cattle immediately after the raising of 
the blockade. 

“*Mr. Pryor came from Texas, and, find- 
ing a ready market for His cattle, he wired 
his agents at Galveston of his success. 
Now, it seems that upon the outskirts of 
Galveston, where there had been an ae- 
cumulation of old stovepipes and tomato- 
cans for many years, there flourished 
great numbers of wild goats. A happy 
thought struck the Galveston agents. The 
nengle in Havana were starving, cattle 
were expensive, and here were goats by 
the hundred that could be obtained for a 
mere song. Why not ship them to Ha- 
vana ? 

“‘A message was sent to Mr. Pryor ask- 
ing him if he could sell goats as well as 
cattle. The cattleman, elated by his sue- 
cess and feeling sure that goats would fill 
a long-felt want in this devastated isle, 
immediately replied to his agents instruct- 
ing them to ship a cargo at once. 

‘The Galveston agents procured a ship 
and began gathering up all the goats 
about Galveston. The captain of the ship 
said he iiked pretty well, had 
plenty of room aboard his ship, and the 
agents could begin driving the goats on 
board whenever they chose. 

“The goats were herded down one of 
the city streets, frisking their tails and 


goats 
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gamboling about in great glee. Reaching 
the ship they climbed on board lik iid 
sailors. Some went into the rigging, som 
down into the hold, while others cl 
on the top of the wheelhouse or out upon 
the bowsprit. The capacity of that ship 


for goats seemed unlimited, until nearly 
two thousand had been accommodated. 
“It was not until the captain put to sea 
that his troubles began. The goats were 
hungry, and after eating up all the hay 


which had been shipped for their benefit 
and finding neither tomato cans nor stove- 
pipes upon which to regale themselves, 
they began chewing up the rigging 
captain threw empty beer bottles at 
till his supply of beer was exhausted, 
then he wished the goats and the 
who had sent them in the deepest d 
of the sea. But his troubles had only just 
begun. 


‘*The goats got familiar with the s rs, 
climbed into their bunks, chewed up their 
quilts, got away with their tobaceo, and 
occasionally swallowed a sou’ wester or a 
boot. The sailors finally got exasperated 
and began throwing the goats overboard 
whenever they got a chance, until finally 
a big billy climbed into a sleeping sailor's 


bunk and looked down upon him re 
proachfully. The sailor woke up with a 
horrified start, and told his mates that 
after that look he would never thr 

othe goat overboard. 

“The ship, at last, arriving in Hava 
Harbor almost in the condition of a der 
lict, Mr. Pryor greeted the capta ind 
began to make arrangements to have his 
goats landed; but, alas! it was found that 
the custom-house authorities demanded 
$2.50 duty on each goat. Mr. Pry 
untiring efforts to get his goats admitted 
into the island upon more liber 
but to no avail, 

‘Meanwhile the ship lay idly 
harbor, the goats continuing to chew up 
the rigging and sails. Then they got the 
yellow fever, and about four hundred of 
them died 


** At last, Mr. Prvor, finding the Spanish 


officials inexorable, ordered the s and 
the goats back to New Orleans \ bout 
this time another American trader, by the 
name of Blum, arrived with a cargo of 
onions, and, finding the duties rtl 
more than the onions, he ordered the 
cargo taken outside of the har ind 
dumped overboard. The onions 


floated 
and formed a mass which, mingling | 
other drift, formed a miniature & 

Sea, or floating island. 


“Then the ship with the goats left the 
harbor, and a happy thought st k the 
captain. If those goats didn’t get \ 
thing to eat there would be no rigging left 
on that shrip at the end of the vovage se 


the captain hove to, and a goa the 
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crosstrees spying the onions, the fragrant 
smell of which all the other goats were 
sniffing, tumbled down on the deck, 
climbed upon the rail and jumped upon 
the floating island. Other goats followed, 
and the island was disappearing 
down the ravenous maws of sixteen hun- 
dred goats. 

“Tt was not long before the solid part 
of the island had disappeared. Then most 
of the goats clambered back aboard ship 
again, and the voyage was continued to 
New Orleans. The captain steered straight 
for the mouth of the great Mississippi. He 
was boarded by the officers at the quaran- 
tine siation, and, to his great disgust, 
notified that he could not proceed any 
further, as his goats were infected with 
yellow fever. 

“This was the last straw. Calling up 
his crew, the captain armed them with 
belaying-pins and marling-spikes, and 
charged upon the goats till they were glad 
to jump overboard and take refuge on an 
adjacent island. According to last reports 
the goats were still frisking about the 
island, which has since been named Goat 
Island, but it is understood that a petition 
is before Congress to rename it Pryor 
Island. 2 


oe 


CUPID’S BARGAIN DAY. 


” 


soon 


‘Bargains in Hearts! 
shouting, 
So up to his counter we all make our 


way ; 


young Cupid is 


The young men are eager, the maidens 
are pouting, 
For who wants 
gain day? 
‘*Here’s a heart that is tender but easily 
damaged 
Ah, thank you, fair maid, shall the 
package be sent? 
Here's that is yielding and easily 
managed ; 
All right, sir, ?'m sure’ you will never 
repent. 


a remnant on this bar- 


one 


‘* Here’s a proud one—you’ll take it, you 
haughty young lover? 
Your own may be old ere it bends to 
your will; 
Here’s a rough 
core, you'll discover ; 
Here’s a cold 
gives me a chill! 
Here’s a selfish one—ah, sir, 
well mated ; 
Here’s that is 


one, but sweet at the 


one — yes, take it —it 


you two are 
you'll 


one broken 


mend it, fair maid ? 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR 


MONTHLY. 


This is a fond one, to misery fated ; 
This is a trusting one, freshly betrayed. 


‘*Here’s the heart of a man untouched 
by my arrow ; 
Here’s a philosopher, hardly a churl, 
Yet your chance at the best is painfully 
narrow— 
That’s a risky investment for any dear 
girl ; 
Here’s one that has loved and suffered a 
plenty, 
It’s a much better bargain, counting 
the cost— 
you refuse? Ah, 
twenty, 
All is for love, and the 
lost. 


What, dreaming at 


world is well 


‘ 


‘Here’s one cased in armor—'twill melt 
by the fire.’’ 
Doubting and fearful, I make my slow 
choice, 
For Cupid has naught that will meet my 
desire 
And this is uncertain—lo! at my voice 
The unyielding walls parted ; I found a 
heart tender, 
Strong, loving and patient, eternally 
true ; 
The last flame flickered behind the dark 
fender 
And an arm held me closely 
sweetheart, ’twas you! 
— Dorothy Farnsivorth. 


a» 
FABLES TO DATE. 


GOOD IN EVIL. 


ah, 


A dog having fallen into a limekiln from 
which he barely escaped alive, found that 
the heat had destroyed all his fleas ; so 
that whenever he was troubled with fleas, 
he fell into a limekiln. After practicing 
this cure awhile, he said: ‘I believe | 
would as soon be bitten to death as burned 
to death.”’ 

CONSERVATISM AND PROGRESS, 

A herd of deer in a rich valley, learned 
that in an adjoining valley there was bet- 
ter pasturage, when it was proposed to 
remove thither. But some of the herd 
objected, saying that their present pasture 
was still good; so that the deer accord- 
ingly remained where they were. But a 
herd of buffalos was attracted to the new 
pasture, which in time overran also the 
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valley occupied by the deer. Thereupon my life. By making myself a fright, I 
an old stag said: “If we do not take ad- — vited all kinds of enemies to attemy \ 
vantage of our opportunities, others will destruction.” 


do so, and we will suffer by their greater PREPARING AND REPAIRING, 
enterprise.”’ \ beaver whose dam was swept Vay 
BEAUTY AND UTILITY, by a flood, constructed a stronger on 
A practical rooster, disdaining beauty where it would be safe. ‘ You are less 
and finding his tail feathers an inconveni- fortunate than I,”’ said another beayer 
ence, pulled them out; when the other which escaped the flood, ‘for I | ta 
chickens, disgusted at his appearance, sure house in advance to meet dangers 
pulled out the rest of his feathers. Ashe _ like this, and so do not first learn ny 
was about to perish from cold he said; danger by a catastrophe.” 
‘My beauty was, after all, what protected lustin Bierb 








THE ‘‘OLYMPIA,’’ HOMEWARD BOUND, WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY ON BOARD, PASSIN¢ 
THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL AT PORT SALD, EGYPT. 


DEWEY’S HOME-COMING. 
Admiral Dewey comes, a conquering hero, completing the cireuit of the globe his 
fighting flagship, the cruiser Olympia. In this gallant vessel he sailed from San Fra 
cisco a year and a half ago, a simple commodore of the United States Navy, a 


known outside of that s« rvice, To-day he returns in the same ship, with pract ly : 
the same crew—save for the loss of the brave Captain Gridley—and he is the sam 
modest, able, intrepid sailor, George Dewey, of Vermont: bat a full admiral 1 un 
with what a pennon ol glory floating from the masthead ! At« very port where ‘ is 
touched—Hong Kong, Singapore, Colombo, Suez, Trieste, Naples, Villefranche, Gi 


braltar—he has been greeted with more than royal honors, and dipped the Stars and 
Stripes in response to salutes from the world’s greatest ravies. Let his welcome vine 
be the fitting culmination of an immortal triumph 


[illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 
And every conqueror creates a muse, 





‘*PHWAT DEWEY SAID TO ME.” 


McNally and Malone were anchored at McCarthy’s bar, 
Expressing their opinions of the Filipino war ; 

McNally said it was a shame; he said it wasn’t right ; 
While Pat Malone declared it was the proper kind of fight. 


They argued and expressed themselves, from every point of view ; 
They emphasized their arguments until the air was blue ; 

They quoted great authorities, in language loud and strong ; 

Each one declared his side was right, the other side was wrong. 


MeNally said that Dewey didn’t like the war a bit ; 

He said that George was very glad to get a chance to quit; 
‘*An’ furthermore,’’ he added, as he proudly raised his head, 
“Tis me thot can repate to you the wourds thot Dewey said.” 


‘Let’s hear ’em,’’ said McCarthy, who was standing at the bar, 
‘For Oi’m roight intheristed in this Fallypany war. 

Oi ain’t so posted on th’ war as you an’ Pat Malone, 

For Oi’ve as much as Oi can do attindin’ to me own.” 


MeNally thus encouraged, slowly buttoned up his coat, 

And in a noisy manner he began to clear his throat. 

He struck an attitude, and in a quite dramatic way 

He said, ‘‘ Now, gints, O’ll tell ye both phwat Dewey had to say.’ 


‘‘He said he was opposed, an’ he would not consint to make 

A war upon thim Phillipines for innybody’s sake. 

He sez, ‘Th’ divil take ye all, ’twas me thot blazed th’ way, 

An’ now, ye dommed Kilkenny cats, Oi’m goin’ home to stay.’ ”’ 


McNally paused, upon his friends he shot a searching glance ; 

He saw that they were much surprised; he had them in a trance ; 
He spoke again, in whispers low, in guarded tones said he: 

‘*But thot’s not all, Oi haven’t tould phwat Dewey said to me.”’ 


Malone gazed ‘at McCarthy, and McCarthy at Malone; 

Then both gazed at McNally, who was silent as a stone. 

At last Malone, in timid tones, inquired, “Is it true 

Thot Dewey’s been discussin’ these affairs av State wit’? you?” 


MeNally looked — the pair, a twinkle in his eye, 


Thought he, ‘‘Oi’ll niver get th’ drinks unless Oi make the try,” 
Then autiously he whispered, ‘‘ Though Oi jipardoize me head, 
Oi’ll tell ye, for the drinks, the virry wourds thot Dewey said.’’ 


Malone, as quick as lightning, held a dollar in his hand, 

““Th’ best,’’? he said, ‘‘ McNally, now ye have at your command,” 
The order that McNally gave was strictly up to date ; 

McCarthy filled it quickly, so he wouldn’t have to wait. 


McNally sipped the tempting draught ; he slowly drank it down, 
While smiles of satisfaction banished eve ry laggard frown. 
McCarthy ands Malone both stood respectfully aside, 

And patiently awaited what McNally would confide. 


At length McNally wiped his lips, a smile of sweet content 
Informed Malone his dollar had been very wisely spent. 
MeNally stroked his chin, and in a self-important way 

Said he, ‘‘ Oi’ll now repate to you phwat Dewey had to say.” 


McCarthy and Malone inclined to him an eager ear 

They craned their necks and hungrily they bent their heads to hear. 
McNally watched the pair, he smiled, he knew. there’d be some fun, 
And hurriedly and prudently prepared himself to run. 


He spoke ; said he: ‘‘’Twas yistherday, about th’ hour av four, 

Oi met his royal highness (Mack was standing in the door. ) 

Oi doffed me hat; Oi bowed to him ; sez Oi, ‘How do ye do!’ . 

An’ Dewey sez to me,’’— he yelled —‘‘ sez Dewey ‘ Howde-do !’ ” 
—Lawrence Porcher Hext. 








